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STUDIES  ON  THE  CURRENT  EVENTS  TOPICS 


Since  Current  Events  are  so  complicated  and  intricate,  and 
the  volume  is  so  immense,  it  is  necessary  to  systematize  the 
study  in  order  to  get  satisfactory  results.  The  method  which 
has  been  chosen  for  this  study  is  to  select  fifteen  topics  or 
problems  of  current  interest  and  importance,  and  center  around 
them  the  reading  of  current  periodicals.  In  order  to  stimulate 
greater  interest  and  effort  a  contest  has  been  arranged  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  bulletin. 

These  topics  should  be  carefully  committed  to  memory  and 
the  student  should  keep  a  constant  lookout  for  materials  relating 
to  them  as  he  reads  current  periodicals.  The  studies  following 
are  intended  only  as  introductions.  Tile  questions  in  each  study 
are  only  partly  answered  if  at  all;  fuller  answers  are  to  be  found 
in  current  reading.  More  questions  will  be  askt  as  the  study 
proceeds. 

I.  THE  WORLD  TREND  TO  DEMOCRACY 

Aristotle’s  Cycle.  -Aristotle  observed  that  the  governments 
of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece  showed  a  tendency  to  change  in 
regular  cycles.  First  there  would  be  a  monarchy  under  a  single 
masterful  man.  Monarchies  tend  to  become  tyrannical  and  are 
overthrown  by  a  combination  of  leaders  and  there  is  an 
aristocracy.  This  tends  to  become  a  selfish  oligarchy,  the  worst 
of  all  governments,  and  finally  the  people  rebel  and  establish 
democracy.  But  in  time  democracy  tends  to  become  corrupt  and 
inefficient  and  there  is  anarchy.  Then  a  strong  leader  arises 
who  brings  order  out  of  confusion  and  there  is  a  monarchy 
again.  While  this  tendency  is  much  less  markt  in  modern  his¬ 
tory  it  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  Present  Trend.  For  more  than  a  century  the  world 
wide  trend  to  democracy  has  been  rapidly  increasing.  That 
China  and  Russia  could  become  democracies  seemed  a  few  years 
ago  as  improbable  as  anything  in  human  affairs  could  be;  but 
the  revolutions  in  both  countries  show  great  strength  and  are 
probably  permanent.  Both  have  had  absolutism  and  oligarchy; 
the  cycle  naturally  brings  democracy.  If  this  degenerates  into 
anarchy  or  becomes  corrupt,  monarchy  will  come  back  again. 
While  the  trend  to  democracy  is  universal  we  cannot  assume  its 
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permanence.  In  countries  which  still  retain  the  monarchal  form 
of  government  the  monarch  is  being  more  and  more  limited  by- 
legislative  bodies.  In  England,  for  example,  the  king  is  hardly 
more  than  a  figure  head.  Countries  already  democratic  are  be¬ 
coming  more  so.  One  indication  is  the  growth  of  woman’s 
suffrage  sentiment  especially  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  to  distribute  power  more  wide¬ 
ly.  While  wealth  tends  to  pass  from  the  many  to  the  few, 
political  power  is  passing  from  the  few  to  the  many.  Even  in 
countries  with  the  most  autocratic  governments  more  attention 
is  paid  to  public  opinion  and  increasing  efforts  are  made  to  di¬ 
rect  and  mould  it. 

Republic  and  Democracy.  The  distinction  between  a  republic 
and  a  democracy  is  less  pronounced.  The  introduction  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  in  republics  makes  them  practically 
democracies.  With  this  political  device  a  republic  may  become 
a  pure  democracy  whenever  there  is  need,  thus  securing  the 
advantages  of  both.  In  our  own  history  the  two  leading  parties 
at  first  were  the  Federalist  and  Republican.  The  Federalist  be¬ 
came  the  Republican  party,  and  the  Republican  became  the 
Democratic  party  of  today,  and  the  drift  still  continues. 

Autocracy  Efficient.  It  must  be  admitted  that  autocracy  is 
more  efficient  than  democracy.  The  centralization  of  authority 
and  responsibility  is  an  elementary  principle  of  good  business 
management.  Where  men  are  free  to  think  they  will  think  dif¬ 
ferently  and  there  will  be  divided  counsels.  Division,  paralysis 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  is  not  democracy  but  suicide,  as 
Russia  is  learning.  Autocracy  has  an  infinite  advantage  in  in¬ 
ternational  trade;  the  nation  is  one  instead  of  being  divided  into 
competing  units.  All  the  power  and  purse  of  Germany  is  back 
of  every  German  exporter.  Individual  business  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  compete.  Any  price  can  be  made  regardless  of  cost 
in  order  to  kill  off  foreign  competition,  and  necessary  standards 
of  excellence  can  be  maintained  which  freer  nations  cannot  at¬ 
tain.  Autocracy  can  promise  old  age  pensions,  check  emigra¬ 
tion,  prevent  graft,  appoint  experts  to  administrative  positions, 
and  so  secure  unparalleled  efficiency  in  business  and  municipal 
management. 

Degeneration  of  Autocracy:  Why  then  does  not  autocracy 
triumph  and  democracy  perish?  This  war  is  to  determine.  The 
chief  reason  is  the  moral  degeneration  inevitable  to  autocracy. 
The  frightful  moral  degeneration  of  Germany  is  an  example. 
Ancient  Sparta  is  another.  Autocracy  ignores  the  rights  of  the 
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masses  and  this  is  the  ethics  the  masses  learn  and  the  sense  of 
right  disappears.  It  must  defend  the  ruling  classes  at  all  hazards 
and  teaches  such  ethics  to  the  rest.  It  claims  that  their  privileges 
come  from  God  and  so  religion  is  corrupted.  In  the  French 
Revolution  the  aristocracy  suffered  from  the  same  ethics  they 
had  taught  and  practist  under  the  Old  Regime.  When  personal 
morality  deteriorates  national  morality  cannot  survive. 

Democracy  Growing  More  Efficient.  In  countries  with  the 
freest  political  institutions  there  are  constant  efforts  to  make 
democracy  more  efficient.  One  is  the  Preferential  Ballot  which 
will  greatly  aid  the  people  in  expressing  their  will  and  in  getting 
competent  officials,  and  will  correspondingly  weaken  the  power 
of  demagogs.  Another  is  the  Short  Ballot  in  place  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  long  ballot  which  so  often  defeats  the  popular  will  and  pre¬ 
vents  locating  responsibility.  Another  is  Civil  Service  Reform 
which  aids  the  public  in  getting  more  efficient  service  and  in 
getting  public  business  done  on  business  principles. 

Defects  of  Democracy.  Democracy  can  seldom  elect  its  best 
men  to  office;  it  allows  itself  to  be  manacled  at  the  ballot  box 
and  the  demagog  flourishes;  it  is  difficult  to  get  sufficient  unani¬ 
mity;  men  will  play  for  selfish  advantage  when  their  country  is 

in  extremest  peril;  cities  are  governed  by  shameless  rings 

which  are  prodigies  of  greed  and  corruption;  government  is 
'  enormously  expensive  and  inversely  proportional  in  efficiency. 
Often  democracy  must  compromise  with  crime,  it  is  useless  to 
pass  laws  which  cannot  be  enforced;  the  worst  have  an  equal 
voice  with  the  best,  and  the  best  find  excuses  for  fraternizing 
with  the  worst.  New  York  City  has  not  reelected  a  good  admin¬ 
istration  in  50  years,  and  other  cities  have  a  similar  record.  Such 

facts  must  be  faced;  we  cannot  afford  to  disregard  them.  It  is 

no  defense  to  say  that  these  faults  need  not  be,  so  long  as  they 
are.  We  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  tendencies  to  disin¬ 
tegration  and  anarchy, — they  are  democracy’s  greatest  peril. 

Democracy  the  World’s  Hope.  And  yet,  democracy  is  the 
world’s  chief  hope.  It  permits  and  develops  the  individual  initia¬ 
tive  which  makes  individual  morality  possible.  Its  ultimate  ideals 
are  the  same  as  religion’s,— the  culmination  of  human  develop¬ 
ment.  It  stimulates  the  noblest  patriotism;  it  gives  significance 
to  sacrifice  because  there  is  something  to  sacrifice.  Only  democ¬ 
racy  can  make  a  great  people;  that  is  its  mission,  that  is  its 
test.  Compare  German  brutality  and  American  benevolence  in 
Belgium;  it  is  the  natural  difference  between  the  effects  of  au¬ 
tocracy  and  democracy.  Democracy  loves  brotherhood:  au- 
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tocracy  spurns  it.  The  test  of  a  form  of  government  is  not  its 
efficiency,  but  the  great  souls  it  develops. 

Duties  of  Democracy.  Every  act  which  weakens  democracy 
helps  to  establish  autocracy.  Democracy  must  learn  self- 
restraint,  efficiency,  reverence  for  law.  We  have  the  saying, 
“The  Lord  cares  for  widows,  orphans,  idiots,  and  the  United 
States.”  We  have  no  right  to  appeal  to  Providence  for  what  we 
should  do  ourselves.  We  are  free,  but  not  free  to  do  wrong,  not 
free  to  destroy  our  heritage.  One  candidate  would  rather  be 
right  than  be  president;  another  would  rather  be  president  than 
be  right;  the  people  must  discriminate,  use  more  care  in  voting. 
We  must  distinguish  between  the  statesman  and  the  demagog, 
the  patriot  and  the  time-server.  The  man  who  for  any  pretext 
whatever  votes  for  an  unworthy  man  for  office  is  a  traitor  to 
democracy;  the  ballot  of  the  freeman  is  his  most  sacred  trust. 

Democracy  and  Peace.  Democracy  loves  peace  and  demands 
it.  Pericles,  the  culmination  of  Athenian  democracy,  proposed 
arbitration  to  prevent  the  Peloponnesian  war  which  ruined 
Greece.  Autocratic  Sparta  rejected  it.  Sparta,  Germany,  Turkey 
are  well  mated;  their  barbarities  show  the  real  spirit  of  au¬ 
tocracy.  Democracy  is  not  yet  safe;  never  was  it  so  assaulted 
as  now.  Give  autocracy  a  chance  and  it  will  crush  freedom 
again  as  it  often  has  before.  We  are  waging  this  war  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  As  President  Wilson  said  in  his 
war  message: 

“A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be  maintained  except 
by  a  partnership  of  democratic  nations.  No  autocratic  govern¬ 
ment  could  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  within  it  or  observe  its 

covenants.  It  must  be  a  league  of  honor,  a  partnership  of 

opinion.  Intrigue  would  eat  its  vitals  away;  the  plotting  of 
inner  circles  who  could  plan  what  they  would  and  render  an  ac¬ 
count  to  no  one  would  be  corruption  seated  at  its  very  heart. 

Only  free  peoples  can  hold  their  purpose  and  their  honor  steady 
to  a  common  end  and  prefer  the  interests  of  mankind  to  any 
narrow  interest  of  their  own.” 

STUDIES  ON  I. 

1.  Would  a  stable  government,  which  never  required  any 
exertion  to  preserve,  be  better  for  us?  Why?  2.  Make  a  list 
of  all  the  tendencies  to  democracy  you  can  find.  3.  Make  a 
list  of  efforts  to  make  democracy  more  efficient.  4.  Which  ones 
would  be  the  most  effective  if  tried?  5.  Why  was  it  that  a  few 
years  ago  labelling  articles  “made  in  Germany”  helped  to  sell 
them?  6.  Were  German  manufacturers  more  honest  and  capa¬ 
ble  than  others?  7.  Account  for  the  rapid  growth  of  German 
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commerce.  8.  Why  does  not  autocracy  triumph  over  all?  9. 
'Make  a  list  of  the  weaknesses  of  democracy.  10.  Can  they  all 
be  remedied?  11.  Which  do  you  prefer,  an  inefficient  democ¬ 
racy  or  an  efficient  aristoracy?  Why?  12.  Make  a  list  of  the 
methods  or  means  by  which  a  representative  democracy — a  re¬ 
public — may  secure  the  advantages  of  a  pure  democracy.  13. 
Why  is  democracy  the  world's  hope?  14.  Make  a  list  of  the 
chief  duties  of  citizens  in  a  democratic  state.  15.  Make  a  list  of 
the  advantages  of  being  a  citizen  of  a  democratic  state.  Also  the 
disadvantages.  16.  Make  a  list  of  the  advantages  of  being  a 
citizen  of  an  autocratic  state.  Also  the  disadvantages.  17. 
Select  one  of  the  above  questions  as  a  topic  and  write  a  brief 
theme  on  it.  18.  Select  several  related  questions  and  make  an 
extempore  speech  on  them.  (For  example  3  and  4;  5,  6,  and  7; 
9,  10,  and  11;  13,  14,  and  15.) 

II.  THE  GREAT  WAR:  HISTORY. 

The  Occasion.  The  Germans  planned  to  begin  the  war  in 
1913  but  Italy,  one  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  opposed  and  the  time 
was  not  opportune..  In  1914  England,  France,  and  Russia  were 
all  having  domestic  troubles  and  a  more  favorable  time  might 
never  come.  A  pretext  was  furnisht  by  the  assasination  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Austria  June  28,  1914,  by  a  Serbian  student.  On 
July  5  at  a  conference  at  Potsdam  palace  it  was  decided  to  be¬ 
gin  the  war  August  1.  When  the  proclamation  was  delayed  till 
August  3  the  Kaiser's  representative  in  the  Reichstag  said,  “We 
must  not  postpone  the  agreement  entered  into  with  Austria  at 
the  conference  of  July  5.” 

“Austria  and  Serbia.  Austria  delivered  an  unprecedented 
demand  to  Serbia  July  26,  giving  her  only  48  hours  to  accept. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  the  other  powers,  Serbia  acceded  to 
nine  of  the  demands  and  offered  to  submit  the  tenth  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  Austria  declared  the  answer  “unsatisfactory”  and  declared 
war  on  Serbia  July  28.  Russia  began  mobilizing  in  defense  of 
Serbia  and  Germany  gave  her  24  hours  to  cease.  At  the  last 
moment  Austria  consented  to  a  conference  with  Russia,  but 
Germany  declared  war  on  Russia  August  1.  August  3  Germany 
demanded  passage  thru  Belgium  which  was  refused.  England 
demanded  that  Germany  keep  her  treaty  with  Belgium,  but  Ger¬ 
many  declared  war  on  Belgium,  and  England  declared  war  on 
Germany.  Russia  got  into  the  war  by  defending  Serbia  and 
England  by*  defending  Belgium. 

Preparation.  Germany  had  been  preparing  .  for  the  war  for 
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a  generation.  It  was  a  common  custom  when  German  officers 
dined  together  to  close  with  a  toast  to  “The  Day”.  A  German 
general  said  Germany  was  ready  to  the  last  shoe  button.  While 
the  Teutonic  Allies  had  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  Europe 
they  had  45  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers.  It  had  long  before  been 
decided  to  attack  France  thru  Belgium  and  every  railroad  lead¬ 
ing  that  way  had  several  times  as  many  sidetracks  as  are  needed 
for  commercial  purposes.  Within  a  day  after  the  declaration  of 
war  the  German  army  was  in  motion.  Germany  expected  to 
take  Paris  before  the  French  could  get  ready,  and  would  have 
done  so  but  for  the  resistance  of  brave  little  Belgium.  German 
preparation  had  for  years  made  Europe  an  armed  camp,  for 
the  other  nations  knew  she  was  arming  against  them  in  spite  of 
her  peaceable  pretensions.  The  beginning  of  the  war  showed 
that  their  fears  were  only  too  well  grounded. 

The  Battle  Fields.  The  war  rages  on  8  battle  fronts: — ‘the 
West  front — France  and  Belgium;  the  East  front — Russia;  the 
Italian  front;  the  Caucasus;  Roumania  and  Serbia;  Salonika; 
Mesopotamia;  and  Palestine.  So  great  is  the  range  of  climate  that 
in  Russsia  fighting  is  temporarily  stopt  by  the  cold  of  winter, 
and  in  Mesopotamia  by  the  heat  of  summer. 

On  the  Western  front  the  Germant  at  first  carried  everything 
before  them  because  of  their  vastly  superior  preparation.  But 
they  became  over-confident,  and  risked  too  much;  the  Alkes 
turned  and  administered  a  great  defeat  at  the  Marne.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  retreated,  nearly  to  their  present  location  and  are  now  be¬ 
ing  slowly  driven  back. 

On  the  Eastern  front  the  Russians  got  ready  much  sooner 
than  was  expected  and  advanced  into  East  Prussia  till  stopt  by 
Hindenburg  at  Tannenburg.  A  pro-German  conspiracy  of  the 
Russian  aristocracy  left  the  army  unsupplied  and  helpless  and 
the  Germans  drove  them  back  beyond  Warsaw.  Since  then  the 
armies  have  struggled  back  and  forth  with  no  decisive  result. 
The  demoralization  of  Russia  by  the  revolution  which  sent  the 
Czar  to  Siberia  now  invites  disaster  and  the  Germans  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  it.  Russia  is  probably  out  of  the  war. 

The  great  battles  on  the  Italian  front  have  been  fought  over 
very  mountainous  country.  The  'Italian  achievements  in  carry¬ 
ing  forward  great  guns  and  war  munitions  are  almost  incredible. 
Mountain  climbing  takes  the  place  of  marching. 

At  first  Serbia  repulsed  the  Austrian  attack,  but  reinforced  by 
Germans  the  Austrians  soon  overwhelmed  her.  The  treacherous 
Russian  government  encouraged  Roumania  to  enter  the  war 
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promising  assistance  which  was  withheld  at  a  critical  time  and 
Roumania  too  was  crusht,  giving  the  Germans  new  stores  of 
food  which  they  were  beginning  to  need. 

At  Salonika  very  little  has  been  done  and  the  situation  there  is 
not  very  well  understood. 

In  the  Caucasus  the  Russians  have  penetrated  deeply  into 
Turkey  but  with  no  very  definite  result  yet. 

The  Turks  and  Germans  attempted  to  attack  the  English  in 
Egypt  and  get  control  of  the  Suez  canal,  but  were  defeated  and 
are  still  being  driven  back.  The  Arabians  have  revolted  against 
Turkey  and  have  joined  the  English. 

The  British  with  an  army  chiefly  from  India  have  advanced  up 
the  Euphrates  above  Bagdad  and  have  formed  a  partial  junction 
with  the  Russians  from  the  Caucasus. 

Political  Changes.  Even  while  the  war  is  in  progress  great 
political  changes  are  appearing.  The  Russian  change  is  perhaps 
the  most  unexpected  tho  the  issue  there  is  still  uncertain.  It 
seems  probable  that  Poland  will  reappear  on  the  map  of  Europe. 
There  is  promise,  even,  of  a  responsible  government  in  Germany. 
Arabia  has  rebelled  against  Turkish  tyranny  and  the  land  which 
was  the  cradle  of  Mohammedism  now  turns  against  its  chief 
defender.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  yet  on  the  possible  changes  in 
the  map  of  the  eastern  world. 

Artillery.  The  greatest  invention  thus  far  brought  forward 
by  the  war  is  the  enlarged  and  improved  cannon  which  throw 
enormous  shells  with  high  explosives  of  such  destructive  force 
that  nothing  can  withstand  them.  The  Belgian  fortresses  ot 
Namur  and  Liege,  suposed  to  be  impregnable,  were  destroyed  in 
a  few  days.  The  Germans  had  been  secretly  experimenting  for 
years,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  far  ahead  of  the  Al¬ 
lies,  but  now  the  English  and  French  have  surpast  them.  The 
destructiveness  of  artillery  fire  has  been  enormously  increast  by 
the  use  of  aeroplanes  which  enable  artillerymen  to  find  the  exact 
range  and  direct  their  fire  with  an  accuracy  never  before  dream¬ 
ed  of.  Modern  battle  tactics  begin  with  a  terrific  cannonade 
which  sometimes  lasts  a  week  until  little  survives.  The  ‘bar¬ 
rage”  fire  then  begins  and  shells  are  dropt  in  a  line  behind  the 
enemy’s  trenches,  thus  shutting  off  re.nforcements.  The  attack 
is  then  made  on  the  demoralized  remnants  in  the  trenches  The 
Germans  have  found  no  way  to  resist  these  tactics  and  are  slow¬ 
ly  being  driven  back  in  the  greatest  battles  of  all  history.  'The 
defenders  lose  far  more  than  the  attackers. 

Aeroplanes.  These  are  also  an  American  invention.  In  addi- 
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tion  to  their  use  as  an  auxiliary  to  artillery,  they  are  being  used 
more  and  more  for  direct  attack.  The  Germans  have  used  them 
extensively  in  raids  over  England,  where  they  have  done  but 
little  harm  beyond  killing  women  and  children.  The  Allies  are 
using  them  effectively  in  bombing  amunition  dumps,  supply  sta¬ 
tions,  submarine  and  aeroplane  bases.  Their  chief  value  is  as 
the  “eye  of  the  army”.  They  have  revolutionized  military  tac¬ 
tics,  and  render  surprize  attacks  almost  impossible.  We  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  send  an  enormous  force  of  aeroplanes  to  France  next 
spring.  It  now  seems  probable  that  aeroplanes  may  decide  the 
war. 

Submarines.  The  most  formidable  and  fateful  weapon  of  the 
war  so  far  is  the  submarine.  This  is  also  an  Amer'can  invention 
somewhat  improved  by  the  Germans.  They  have  forced  the 
expensive  dreadnaughts  to  hide  in  protected  harbors,  but  their 
chief  part  has  been  attacking  supply  ships  in  the  effort  to  starve 
England.  While  they  are  being  combated  with  some  success, 
no  way  to  eradicate  them  has  yet  been  discovered.  They  con¬ 
stitute  the  chief  problem  of  supporting  a  large  American  army 
in  France. 

The  “Tanks”.  This  is  also  an  adaptation  of  an  American  in¬ 
vention,  the  caterpillar  tractor.  It  is  proving  a  formidable  weapon 
on  land.  They  wrere  first  used  by  the  British  and  have  become 
a  great  factor  especially  on  the  western  front.  They  are  travel¬ 
ing  forts  which  smash  thru  barbed  wire  entanglements  and  all 
other  obstructions.  Their  chief  foe  seems  to  be  gas  shells. 

Scientific  Battle.  Exact  science  has  become  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  factor  in  modern  war.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  not  even 
the  marvellous  courage  of  the  British,  and  especially  of  the  Can¬ 
adians  could  accomplish  anything  against  the  German  artillery. 
A  battle  is  more  than  ever  before  a  chemical  process,  since  it  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  on  explosives  in  the  use  of  which  we  have  entered 
a  new  age. 

Barbarities.  In  addition  to  what  might  be  termed  legitimate 
weapons  of  warfare  the  Germans  have  introduced  many  fiendish 
barbarites  such  as  poisonous  gases,  flaming  liquids,  poisoned 
shells,  spreading  infectious  diseases,  poisoning  wells,  etc.,  many 
of  them  of  little  military  value  but  causing  horrible  suffering  to 
wounded  soldiers. 

Enslaving  Prisoners.  The  Germans  have  done  this  on  a  scale 
never  before  approacht  in  modern  times.  Prisoners,  and  even 
women  and  girls  have  been  compelled  to  work  on  fortifications 
where  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  their  own  army.  Thous- 
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ands  have  been  carried  to  Germany  to  replace  men  called  to  the 
ranks.  This  is  explicitly  forbidden  under  Hague  treaties. 

Deportations.  Thousands  of  Belgians  and  Poles  have  been 
forcibly  taken  from  their  homes  to  unknown  destinations,  the 
avowed  policy  being  to  get  them  out  of  the  w  iy  so  their  places 
could  be  refilled  by  Germans.  The  most  ter  *ible  stories  of  all 
history  come  from  Armenia.  Missionaries  es  :aping  from  there 
say  that  the  Turks  objected  to  the  “deportations”  of  farmers  and 
artisans  because  they  were  needed.  The  Germans  urged  it  and 
promist  Germans  to  take  the  vacated  farms  and  shops.  In  one 
case  18,000  were  started  on  the  journey  across  the  desert  and 
only  185  survived.  It  is  estimated  that  one  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lions  have  perisht,  and  those  who  still  survive  are  dying  in  one 
region  alone  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1000  a  day.  Only  Ameri¬ 
can  benevolence  can  save  them. 

STUDIES  ON  II. 

1.  Could  the  Allies  have  avoided  the  war  ?  How?  2.  Could  the 
Teutonic  Allies  have  avoided  it?  How?  3.  What  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  position  have  the  Central  Powers?  4.  What  ad¬ 
vantages  have  the  Allies?  5.  Make  a  list  of  the  twenty  nations 
engaged  against  Germany  and  find  their  population.  6-  Would 
it  have  been  better  for  Belgium  if  she  had  allowed  the  Germans* 
pass  thru  without  opposition?  Why?  7.  Did  the  assisination  of 
the  Austrian  Crown  Prince  necessitate  war?  8.  Why  had  Ger¬ 
many  prepared  for  war?  Who  was  threatening  her?  9.  Had  Ger¬ 
many  any  occasion  to  fear  foreign  attack?  10.  What  political 
results  are  already  promist  by  the  war?  11.  Describe  the  great¬ 
est  cannon  used  in  the  war.  12.  Why  is  the  aeroplane  called  the 
“eye  of  the  army”?  13.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  inventions  used  are  from  the  United  States? 

14.  Why  was  Germany  more  successful  at  first  than  now? 

15.  Is  it  possible  to  use  submarines  and  aeroplanes  for  attack 
without  violating  international  law  which  forbids  attacking  non- 
combatants?  16.  Has  the  German  use  of  submarines  and  aero¬ 
planes  been  of  real  benefit  to  them?  17.  In  what  ways  are  the 
Germans  more  civilized  and  humane  than  the  Turks?  18.  Are 
Turks  and  Germans  equally  accountable?  19.  Why  is  intelli¬ 
gence  so  important  in  modern  war?  20.  Is  it  right  to  do  any¬ 
thing  which  will  kill  the  enemy?  21.  What  do  we  mean  by  “civ¬ 
ilized”  warfare?  22.  Is  there  such  a  thing?  23.  Are  the  individ¬ 
ual  soldiers  in  war  guilty  of  what  they  do?  24.  Should  Belgians 
fire  on  Belgian  women  compelled  by  Germans  to  prepare  forti- 
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fications?  25.  Would  such  fortifications  cost  the  lives  of  Belgian 
soldiers?  26.  What  effect  would  substituting  German  farmers 
and  merchants  for  Armenian  have  on  the  independence  of  Tur¬ 
key  after  the  war?  27.  Is  war  becoming  impossible?  Why? 

Composition  Work. 

Write  a  brief  theme  on  some  one  of  the  above  .questions. 
Where  possible  combine  several  related  questions  in  one  theme. 
Combine  questions  1  -  5  in  an  extempore  speech.  In  like  manner 
combine  6-9.  Make  a  speech  on  10-16.  Also  on  20-25.  Etc. 

History. 

Do  you  find  different  answers  to  some  of  the  questions?  Can 
you  ascertain  what  actually  happened? 

III.  THE.  GREAT  WAR:  SPIRIT. 

Prupose  and  Motives.  More  important  even  than  the  history 
of  the  war  is  the  spirit  or  purpose  of  the  participants,  by  which 
the  history  must  finally  be  interpreted.  It  is  here  that  we  must 
seek  the  causes  both  of  the  war  and  of  the  manner  of  its  prosecu¬ 
tion.  As  Germany  began  the  war,  her  spirit  and  aims  are  the 
most  important. 

Let  Germany  Speak:  (Most  of  these  quotations  are  from 
“Gems  of  German  Thought”,  by  Wm.  Archer,  “Hurrah  and 
Hallelujah”,  by  J.  P.  Bang,  and  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis.) 

The  Kaiser:  “The  Hohenzollern  family  is  divinely  appointed 
of  God  to  rule  the  world.  Remember  that  the  German  people 
are  the  chosen  of  God.  On  me,  as  German  emperor,  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  descended.  I  am  His  weapon,  His  sword.  His  viceger¬ 
ent.  Woe  and  death  to  those  who  oppose  my  will.  Woe  and 
death  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  my  mission”.  (Translated 
by  George  H.  Fellows,  University  of  Utah.) 

“I  lay  my  hand  in  God’s  hand,  and  you  must  lay  your  hand  in 
mine.”  (Dr.  Edwin  DeBarr.) 

“I  am  dreaming  of  a  German  world-empire,  *  and  my 

mailed  fist  shall  succeed”. 

“I  and  God  are  a  majority”. 

“After  this  war  I  shall  not  stand  any  nonsense  from  the 
United  States’’.  (To  Ambassador  Gerard.) 

At  a  conference  at  Potsdam  Palace  in  1892  the  Kaiser  dis¬ 
tributed  a  pamphlet  beginning:  “The  Pan-German  empire;  from 
Hamburg  on  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Our  immediate 
goal,  250, 000, 000  of  people:  our  ultimate  goal,  the  Germanization 
of  the  world”.  He  had  two  maps,  one  showing  Rome  as  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  world;  the  other  showing  Berlin  as  the 
capital  of  the  modern  world.  On  this  map  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  replaced  by  “Germania”.  (The  world  used  <o  dis- 
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cuss  the  Kaiser’s  sanity.  It  could  not  believe  that  he  meant 
what  he  said.) 

The  Crown  Prince:  “When  I  come  to  the  throne  there  will  be 
war  (if  not  before)  just  for  the  fun  of  it’’.  On  another  occasion 
he  told  Ambassador  Gerard  that  the  Man  was  to  conquer  France, 
then  England,  and  after  that  the  United  States.  Russia  was  also 
to  be  conquered  and  German^  would  be  master  of  the  world. 

Treitschke:  (Historian  ana  popular  university  professor.) 

“The  German  people  are  distilled  to  become  the  great  people  of 
the  earth.  Every  sovereign  state  has  the  undoubted  right  to 
declare  war  at  its  pleasure  and  is  consequently  entitled  to  re¬ 
pudiate  its  treaties.”  (Treaties  are  “mere  scraps  of  paper”.) 

“War  is  an  ordinance  set  by  God.  The  small  nations  have  no 
right  to  exist  and  ought  to  be  swallowed  up”.  “The  masses  must 
forever  remain  masses.  There  could  be  no  culture  without 
kitchen  maids.  Education  could  never  thrive  if  there  was  nobody 
to  do  the  rough  work.  Millions  must  plow  and  forge  and  dig  so 
that  a  few  hundreds  may  write  and  paint  and  study”. 

(No  Lincolns  or  Garfields  in  Germany.) 

“When  conquerors  are  unable  to  make  over  the  conquered 
tlpere  is  no  other  course  open  to  us  but  to  keep  thp  conquered 
subject  race  in  as  uncivilized  condition  as  possible”.  (Politics, 

p.  122.) 

(Compare  that  with  what  we  are  doing  in  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.) 

Bernhardi:  “The  state  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  morality  of  its 
action.  It  is  in  fact  above  morality;  or,  in  other  words,  whatever 
is  necessary  is  moral”. 

“Might  gives  the  right  to  occupy  and  coimuer.  Might  is  at 
once  the  supreme  right,  and  the  dispute  as  to  what  is  right  is 
decided  by  the  arbitrament  of  war”.  (Germanv  a!nd  the  Next 
War;  p.  23.) 

“The  efforts  directed  towards  the  abolition  of  war  must  not 
only  be  termed  foolish  but  absolutely  immoral,  and  must  be 
stigmatized  as  unworthy  of  the  human  race”.  (Ibid,  p.  34.) 

“  ‘World  power  or  downfall,  will  be  our  rallying  cry  in  the  next 
war.  Keeping  this  idea  before  us  we  must  prepare  for  war”. 
(Ibid,  p.  154.) 

Maxmilian  Harden:  Zukunft,  Aug.  19,  1911.  (He  is  so  con¬ 
servative  that  his  paper  has  been  suppressed.)  “The  Kaiser  may 
have  thought  that  war  was  not  necessarv  *  *  because  every 

year  of  peace  increast  the  power  of  the  empire,  and  because  the 
German  hegemony  of  Europe  was  safe  enuf  without  shedding  a 
drop  of  blood.  To  this  one  mav  reply  that  the  noblest  weapon 
may  rust  if  its  use  is  too  long  restricted  to  reviews  and  parades, 
*  *  and  that  every  ascent  to  a  higher  kultur  impairs  the  bar¬ 

baric  energy  of  warriors,  and  encumbers  them  with  scruples 
about  killing  women  and  children”. 

“Let  us  drop  our  miserable  attempts  to  excuse  Germany’s 
action.  Not  against  our  will  as  a  nation  taken  by  surprize  did 
we  hurl  ourselves  into  this  gigantic  venture.  We  willed  it;  we 
had  to  will  it.  We  do  not  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Europe.  We  acknowledge  no  such  jurisdiction.  Our  might  shall 
create  a  new  ethics  for  Europe.  It  is  Germany  that  strikes”. 
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Count  von  Moltke:  “Perpetual  peace  is  a  dream,  and  it  is  not 
even  a  beautiful  dream;  war  forms  part  of  the  eternal  order 
instituted  by  God.  Without  war  humanity  would  sink  into 
materialism/’  (Letter  to  Bluntschli,  Aug.  11,  1880.) 

Otto  von  Gottberg:  (In  a  weekly  paper  for  German  youth.) 
“War  is  the  most  august  and  sacred  of  human  activities.  *  * 

For  us  too  the  great,  joyful  hour  of  battle  will  one  day  strike. 
*  *  The  openU  exnressed  longing  for  war  often  degenerates 

into  vain  boasting  and  ludicrous  saber-rattling,  but  still  and  Peep 
in  the  German  heart  must  the  joy  in  war  and  the  loneing  for  war 
endure.”  *  *  *  *  “Let  us  laugh  with  all  our  lungs  at  the 

old  women  in  trousers  who  are  afraid  of  war,  and  therefore  com¬ 
plain  that  it  is  cruel  and  hideous.  .  No.  War  is  beautiful.  Its 
august  grandeur  elevates  the  heart  of  man  high  above  all  that 
is  common-place  and  earthly.”  (January  25,  1913.) 

(Sherman  said  “War  is  hell!”) 

H.  S.  Chamberlain:  “Germany — of  this  I  am  convinced — may 
in  less  than  two  centuries  succeed  in  dominating  the  whole 
globe,  *  *  if  only  it  can  in  time  strike  out  a  new  course  and 

definitely  break  with  the  Anglo-American  methods  of  govern¬ 
ment”.  (Political  Ideals,  p.  88.) 

(Too  much  liberty  in  England  and  America?) 

“He  who  does  not  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  Germany 
had  better  hang  himself,  and  rather  today  than  tomorrow”. 
(Confidence,  May  25,  1915.) 

Nietzsche:  (Nee-chee)  A  favorite  German  “philosopher”. 

“A  morality  of  the  ruling  class  (has  for)  its  principle  that  one 
has  duties  only  to  one’s  equals;  that  one  may  act  towards  beings 
of  a  lower  rank,  towards  all  that  is  foreign,  just  as  seems  good 
to  one”.  Beyond  Good  and  Evil,  sec.  260. 

“We  children  of  the  future,  *  *  do  not  by  any  means  think 

it  desirable  that  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  should 
be  established  on  earth.  *  *  We  rejoice  in  all  men  who,  like 

ourselves,  love  danger,  war,  and  adventure;  *  *  we  count 

ourselves  among  the  conquerors;  we  ponder  over  the  need  of  a 
new  order  of  things,  even  of  a  new  slavery — for  every  strength¬ 
ening  and  elevation  of  the  type  ‘man’  involves  a  new  form  of 
slavery”.  Joyous  Wisdom,  p.  3 77. 

Pastor  D.  Vorwerk:  From  a  prayer  in  church. 

“Thou  who  dwellest  high  in  Thy  Heaven,  above  Cherubim, 
Seraphim,  and  Zeppelins,  etc”. 

Pastor  M.  Henning:  “The  principle  which  the  Kaiser  im¬ 
pressed  on  his  soldiers  lives  in  his  own  soul:  ‘Each  must  so  do 
his  duty  that,  when  he  shall  one  day  answer  the  heavenly  bugle- 
call  he  may  stand  forth  with  a  good  conscience  before  his  God 
and  his  old  Kaiser”.  The  War  and  We. 

(So  the  Kaiser  will  assist  in  presiding  at  the  judgment  day!) 

Pastor  D.  Baumgarten:  (From  an  address  on  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.) 

“Whoever  cannot  prevail  upon  himself  to  approve  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania — whoever  can¬ 
not  conquer  his  sense  of  the  gigantic  cruelty  to  unnumbered  per¬ 
fectly  innocent  victims,  *  *  and  give  himself  up  to  honest 

delight  at  this  victorious  exploit  of  German  defensive  power — 
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we  judge  him  to  be  no  true  German”.  German  Speeches  in  Dif¬ 
ficult  Days,  p  7.  (We  hate  to  think  that  Germans  are  that  bad.) 

General  von  Hartmann:  “It  is  a  gratuitous  illusion  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  modern  war  does  not  demand  far  more  brutality,  far 
more  violence,  *  *  than  was  formerly  the  case”. 

Major  General  von  Disfurth:  “They  call  us  barbarians.  What 
of  it?  We  scorn  them  and  their  abuse.  For  my  part  I  hope 
that  in  this  war  we  have  merited  the  title  of  barbarians.”  *  * 

“Frankly  we  are  and  must  be  barbarians,  if  by  these  words  we 
understand  those  who  wage  war  and  to  the  uttermost  degree”. 

“Every  act  of  whatever  nature  committed  by  our  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating,  discouraging,  and  destroying  our 
enemies  is  a  brave  and  good  deed,  *  *  and  is  fully  justified. 

Germany  stands  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  her  methods  which 
in  time  of  war  must  be  dictated  to  the  world”.  From  “Gems  of 
German  Thought”. 

Handbook  of  Military  Tactics:  issued  by  the  German  General 
Staff,  p  52. 

“Terrorism  becomes  a  principle  made  necessary  by  Military 
Considerations”.  *  *  “A  war  conducted  with  energy  cannot 

be  directed  merely  against  the  combatants  of  the  enemy  states, 
but  it  must  *  *  seek  to  destroy  the  total  intellectual  and  ma¬ 

terial  resources  of  the  latter”. 

The  Soldiers’  Token:  To  each  German  soldier  is  given  an 
aluminum  coin  about  as  large  as  our  silver  dollar.  At  the  top 
the  Deity  is  represented  as  an  armed  soldier  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “The  good,  old  German  God”;  and  at  the  bottom, — “Strike 
your  enemy  dead;  the  Day  of  Judgment  will  not  ask  for  your 
reasons.”  (Thousands  of  these  have  been  taken  from  German 
dead). 

The  Significance  of  These  Quotations.  These  statements  are 
not  the  ravings  of  madmen,  but  serious  utterances  of  men  of 
power  from  the  Kaiser  down,  and  they  are  backt  up  by  the 
mightiest  army  in  human  history.  If  they  really  mean  what  they 
say, — .that  Germany  believes  that  treaties  are  mere  scraps,  of 
paper,  that  she  believes  in  terrorism,  that  her  ambition  is  to 
conquer  the  .world, — then  the  world  has  no  alternatives  but  to 
submit  or  fight  in  self  defense.  The  spirit  shown  by  such  quota¬ 
tions  is  unparalleled  in  human  history.  Such  brutality,  such 
cynical  indifference  to  the  rights  of  others,  such  brazen  defiance 
of  morality,  Christianity,  and  humanity  were  never  heard  before. 
Whether  Germany  means  them  or  not  she  is  living  up  to  them. 
Shall  wTe  take  her  at  her  word?  Shall  we  refuse  to  believe  her 
acts  which  confirm  her  words?  These  words  are  threats  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  If  they  were  not  meant  why  were  they  ever 
written?  There  is  no  sign  of  repentance;  there  is  no  change  of 
heart;  her  brutalities  increase.  Not  to  take  Germany’s  words 
and  acts  seriously  at  their  obvious  meaning  would  be  criminally 
stupid  and  blind.  We  hate  war;  and  for  that  very  reason  we 
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must  resist  the  nation  which  loves  war  and  glories  in  it. 

Is  There  any  Excuse.  Is  the  German  “kultur”  really  so  su¬ 
perior  that  they  would  be  doing  the  world  a  favor  by  forcing 
it  upon  it?  The  fact  is  the  Germans  are  not  superior. 

Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis:  (Who  recently  spent  a  few  months 
in  Belgium  and  Northern  France.) 

“The  Kaiser  tells  us  that  he  selects  his  brightest  minds  for 
diplomatic  work.  Well,  if  Bernstoff,  von  Papen,  Boy-Ed,  von 
Bopp  represent  her  brightest  minds  what  shall  be  said  of  her 
stupid  ones?” 

“Guizot,  in  his  History  of  Civilization,  presents  three  tests  of 
a  civilized  people;  First  they  revere  their  pledges  and  honor; 
Second,  they  reverence  and  pursue  the  beautiful  in  painting, 
architecture,  and  literature;  Third,  they  exhibit  sympathy  in 
reform  towards  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  unfortunate.  Ap¬ 
ply  these  tests  to  the  Kaiser- and  his  war  staff  and  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  why  Rheims  cathedral  is  a  ruin”. 

“Germany  has  no  art,  no  painting.  Find  one  German  artist 
to  whom  dealers  will  pay  $100  for  a  canvass,  and  you  will  find  a 
score  of  French  or  Italian  artists  for  whose  work  they  will  pay 
thousands”. 

“Many  of  her  greatest  men  were  not  Germans.  Beethoven 
was  a  Jew,  and  so  was  Schubert,  Wagner,  Haydn  and  Handel. 
The  Hebrews  also  claimed  Goethe,  Zeller,  and  Heine,  and  Kant’s 
mother  was  a  Jewess”. 

Dr.  Edwin  De  Barr:  (Who  spent  the  year  just  before  the  war 
in  Germany.) 

“Many  of  the  largest  chemical  manufacturing  concerns,  in 
Germany  have  American  superintendents  and  foremen. 

“The  five  largest  chemical  manufacturing  concerns  in 
Germany 

Merck  &  Co.,  Darnstadt,  head  chemist,  native 
American ; 

Theodore  Schuckhardt,  Gorliz,  head  chemist,  native 
American ; 

E.  de  Haen,  Seelze  (near  Hanover),  head  chemist, 
native  American; 

C.  F.  A.  Kahlbaum  &  Co.,  Berlin,  head  chemist, 
native  American  of  German  extraction; 

Scharing  &  Glatz,  Berlin,  head  chemist,  native  Ger¬ 
man. 

In  many  great  iron  manufacturing  concerns  the  head  chemists 
are  Americans.  In  the  great  Krupp  works,  out  of  about  40 
superintendents  and  foremen  over  30  are  graduates  of  our  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis;  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  are  not  even 
of  German  extraction.  Many  of  the  most  skilled  workers,  en¬ 
gineers,  foremen,  etc.,  are  American  trained. 

“A  German  mechanic  will  pay  30  percent  more  for  American 
tools  than  for  German  (except  where  the  Government  furnishes 
them).  American  typewriters  sell  readily  for  $100.  in  open 
competition  with  German  typewriters  at  $60.  A  similar  thing  is 
true  of  sewing  machines  and  other  machinery.  German  auto- 
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mobiles  are  made  mostly  of  wood  and  are  absurd  affairs  in  com¬ 
parison  with  English,  American,  or  French  makes.  German 
railroads  are  ridiculous  in  comparison  with  American.  They 
use  no  engines  over  70  tons,  or  freight  cars  over  24  ft.  in  len  gth, 
(but  North  Germany  is  equipt  with  more  military  railroads  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.)” 

Moral  Superiority?  The  Prussians  have  always  been  warlike, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  they  have 
brought  on  every  war  in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  It  is 
an  awful  record;  Prussia  has  grown  by  war,  and  Prussia  rules 
Germany. 

The  Germans  have  kept  up  duelling,  a  relic  of  barbarism  which 
has  long-  since  ceased  in  America  and  England.  The  Kaiser  de¬ 
fends  it  as  necessary  to  manliness!  A  German  university  stu¬ 
dent  takes  the  highest  pride  in  scars  on  his  face  gained  in  duels. 

Berlin  is  the  most  immoral  city  in  Europe  or  in  the  world. 
Germans  use  more  beer  and  tobacco  than  any  other  people. 
Elections  are  a  farce.  The  Chancellor  is  responsible  only  to 
the  Kaiser,  not  to  the  people. 

German  Education.  Is  this  a  ground  for  the  claim  of  superi¬ 
ority?  It  has  been  much  and  ignorantly  exploited  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  children  of  the  aristocracy  are  educated  in  different 
schools  from  the  rest  of  the  children.  The  future  occupation 
of  every  boy  is  chosen  for  him  and  he  educated  for  it.  No 
development  of  individuality  is  desired  or  permitted;  every  child 
is  trained  to  be  a  cog  in  a  wheel,  this  is  the  ideal.  They  are 
trained  to  obey,  not  to  think.  So  they  grow  up  without  initiative 
or  independence  tho  they  are  admirably  fitted  for  the  German 
system.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  prominence  given  to  American 
foremen  and  superintendents  in  German  industrial  life.  The 
German  people  are  not  to  blame  for  this  inferiority;  it  is  forced 
on  them  by  the  aristocracy.  But  for  our  irrational  spelling  our 
education  would  far  surpass  the  German;  the  French  system 
has  long  been  superior. 

German  Efficiency.  But  are  not  the  Germans  efficient?  The 
world  has  heard  much  of  this.  It  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
Germany,  far  more  than  gny  other  nation,  puts  experts  into 
administrative  positions,  even  going  abroad  to  get  them.  The 
aristocracy  have  control  and  as  they  are  not  educated  for  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  they  get  them  where  they  can.  Expert  adminis¬ 
tration  is  necessary  to  the  autocracy.  Such  stress  is  laid  on 
obedience  and  imitation  in  the  education  of  the  masses  that  the 
expert  can  control  as  no  where  else.  The  German  autocracy 
despises  American  liberty  and  institutions  but  has  to  come  here 
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for  industrial  leaders.  The  autocracy  with  its  centralized  con¬ 
trol  can  put  the  resources  of  the  nation  back  of  every  enterprize, 
so  they  get  efficiency  but  at  a  terrible  cost. 

German  Frightfulness.  This  is  a  phaze  of  German  efficiency. 
The  excuse  for  barbarities  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others 
is,  “Necessity  Knows  no  Law”.  (They  to  be  judges  of  the 
necessity.)  The  only  necessity  for  the  outrage  on  Belgium  was 
that  France  had  fortified  her  Belgian  frontier  less  than  she  had 
her  German  frontier.  The  Germans  are  proud  of  Goethe  their 
greatest  poet,  but  he  said  “The  Prussian  is  naturally  cruel; 
civilization  will  intensify  that  cruelty  and  make  him  a  savage”. 
This  is  seen  in  the  Thirty  Years  War  which  left  half  of  Ger¬ 
many  a  desert.  The  Kaiser  said  to  his  soldiers,  leaving  for 
China  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  “Give  no  quarter,  take  no 
prisoners.  Just  as  the  Huns  a  thousand  years  ago  under  the 
leadership  of  Etzel  (Attila)  gained  a  reputation  in  virtue  of 
which  they  still  live  in  tradition,  so  may  the  name  of  Germany 
become  known  in  such  a  manner  that  no  Chinaman  will  ever 
again  dare  to  look  askance  at  a  German”.  The  horrible  puni¬ 
tive  expedition  at  Pau-ting-fu  shows  how  well  the  soldiers 
obeyed.  The  same  brutal  savagery  characterizes  the  German 
rule  in  Belgium,  northern  France,  and  Poland.  Even  the  sub¬ 
marine  barbarism  does  not  satisfy  some  Germans  who  think 
that  crews  and  passengers  should  all  be  drowned.  This,  they 
think  would  make  all  nations  afraid  to  sail  the  oceans  till  Ger-  " 
many  gave  them  permission.  In  nothing  is  the  obtuse,  mediocre 
thinking  of  the  German  rulers  more  clearly  shown.  The}'" 
thought  to  terrify  the  world  into  submission,  but  instead  they 
have  four-fifths  of  the  world  fighting  them. 

Effects  of  German  Teaching.  It  is  clear  that  German  fright¬ 
fulness  tallies  exactly  with  German  teaching;  one  is  no  worse 
than  the  other.  As  Dr.  Hillis  says:  “What  wonder  that  the 
Germans  poisoned  all  wells,  slaughtered  old  men  and  matrons, 
mutilated  captives  in  ways  that  can  only  be  spoken  of  by  men  in 
whispers;  violated  little  girls  till  they  were  dead;  finding  a  calf 
skin  nailed  upon  a  barn  door  to  dry,  they  nailed  a  babe  inside 
it  and  wrote  beneath  the  word,  ‘Zwei’;  they  thrust  women  and 
children  between  them  and  soldiers  coming  to  defend  their  na¬ 
tive  land;  they  bombed  and  looted  hospitals  and  Red  Cross 
buildings;  violated  the  white  flag; — while  the  worst  atrocities 
cannot  even  be  named.  More  than  ten  thousand  cases  have 
been  photograft  by  cameras  which  cannot  lie.  In  some  cases, 
they  lined  up  the  whole  population  of  villages, — men,  women, 
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and  children, — and  shot  them  down  in  cold  blood.  Over  one 
scene  of  such  a  massacre  is  the  inscription,  ‘Vengeance  is  mine, 
I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord’  ”. 

A  trainload  of  Belgian  war  orphans  were  recently  taken  across 
the  United  States  to  a  Belgian  colony  in  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  were  little  girls  with  their  breasts  cut  off  so  they 
could  not  grow  up  to  nurse  an  enemy  of  Germany;  boys  with 
their  hands  cut  off  so  they  could  never  be  soldiers.  But  tho 
these  stories  are  the  most  dreadful  in  all  human  history  they 
are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  pre-war  teachings. 

The  German  Spy  System.  For  many  years  Germany  has  filled 
the  whole  world  with  spies  who  have  plotted  against  the  internal 
and  external  peace  of  nations  with  which  she  pretended  to  be 
at  peace.  They  have  tried  to  stir  up  ill  feelings  and  strife  be¬ 
tween  other  nations;  as,  between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
Mexico,  and  the  South  American  states.  Even  their  diplomats 
have  cooperated  with  their  spies.  They  so  bribed  clerks  in  the 
departments  at  Washington  that  it  became  almost  impossible  to 
do  public  business  till  the  German  embassy  was  dismist.  Why 
should  a  nation  with  honest  intentions  maintain  the  hugest 
spy  system  in  all  history?  Why  should  it  have  any  at  all?  We 
have  never  had  one.  But  fortunately  for  the  world  her  spies 
have  been  -either  liars  or  incompetents.  They  could  not  see 
the  truth  or  tell  what  little  truth  they  saw.  They  reported  that 
the  world  was  ready  for  Germany  to  strike  her  blow;  they 
thought  England  would  not  fight;  they  were  sure  there  were 
enuf  German-Americans  in  the  United  States  to  keep  us  out 
of  the  war. 

The  German  Spirit.  In  view  of  all  the  German  opinions  and 
the  facts  which  correspond  to  them,  what  is  the  duty  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable,  patriotic  American?  That  he  should  support  Germany 
is  unthinkable.  Even  if  there  were  no  immediate  danger  to 
America  and  her  institutions,  should  we  stand  cowardly  by  and 
see  Germany  with  such  avowed  principles  and  aims  destroy 
Belgium,  France,  England,  and  Italy  who  did  all  they  could  to 
get  along  with  her  in  peace?  Shall  we  bequeath  to  our  children 
a  worse  war  than  this?  Or  shall  we  settle  it  now,  once  for  all, 
that  no  one  nation  shall  rule  the  earth;  that  treaties  are  sacred; 
and  that  the  principles  of  humanity  and  Christianity  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth? 

Spirit  of  the  Teutonic  Allies.  Of  this  but  little  need  to  be 
said  as  they  are  all  dominated  by  Germany.  The  masses  in  all 
of  them  do  not  support  Germany  but  they  are  so  situated  that 
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rebellion  against  her  would  be  equivalent  to  suicide.  Gladstone 
coined  the  phraze  “The  unspeakable  Turk”;  but  the  Turks  turned 
the  Armenian  massacres  over  to  the  Kurds,  whose  barbarities 
the  Germans  have  actually  surpast. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Allies.  As  Germany  forced  the  war  her 
spirit  is  chiefly  important.  The  spirit  of  the  Allies  is  summed 
up  in  one  word,  “defense”,  present  and  future.  The  greatness  of 
their  sufferings  and  sacrifices  in  the  war  more  than  justify  them 
in  the  stern  determination  to  make  its  repetition  impossible. 
They  must  either  fight  it  out  now  or  bequeath  it  to  their  chil¬ 
dren, — an  unspeakable  alternative.  How  far  the  war  must  go 
depends  entirely  on  Germany.  As  long  as  she  is  unrepentant, 
defiant,  and  continues  her  barbarities  and  contempt  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  so  long  there  can  no  more  be  peace  with  her  than 
with  any  other  outlaw. 

Germans  charge  England  with  envy  and  France  with  revenge 
but  do  not  cite  a  single  act  which  proves  the  charge.  In  Ger¬ 
man  eyes  the  unpardonable  sin  of  England  was  that  she  had  the 
greater  navy.  But  tho  Britania  rules  the  waves  she  alone  of  all 
nations  has  practist  free  trade.  Only  Germany  has  ever  violated 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  The  stupid  German  spies  reported  that 
England’s  colonies  would  rise  against  her  if  she  entered  the  war, 
but  the  unparalleled  testimonial  to  England  is  the  way  her  col¬ 
onies  have  stood  by  her. 

Some  dwellers  in  America — they  cannot  be  called  Americans — 
have  been  so  far  duped  by  German  spies  that  they  are  saying 
that  we  are  entering  the  war  in  the  interests  of  Wall  Street; 
but  any  one  with  a  modicum  of  intelligence  knows  that  financial 
interests  stand  to  be  the  chief  losers.  Selling  munitions  to  the 
Allies  was  enriching  investors  beyond  any  dream. 

Germany  had  almost  made  the  world  believe  that  France  was 
completely  decadent.  But  France  has  revealed  such  a  spirit  in 
the  war  that  the  world  cannot  mention  her  name  without  a  de¬ 
gree  of  reverence.  Belgium  might  have  cowardly  broken  her 
word  to  France  and  to  Civilization  by  yielding  to  the  German 
demand;  but  she  resisted  altho  it  meant  annihilation.  The  world 
can  never  forget  brave,  heroic  little  Belgium. 

The  Spirit  of  America.  Let  President  Wilson  speak:  “The 
right  is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the 
things  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts, — for  democ¬ 
racy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a 
voice  in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a  con- 
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cert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations 
and  make  the  world  itself  at  least  free’’. 

STUDIES  ON  III. 

1.  Why  are  the  spirit  and  motives  of  the  nations  at  war  so 
important?  2.  What  do  you  think  the  Kaiser  means? 
3.  Why  are  the  Germans  sometimes  called  “Huns”?  4.  What 
have  we  done  against  Germany  that  the  Kaiser  should  call 
North  America  “Germania”  on  his  map?  5.  What  is  the  Crown 
Prince’s  attitude  towards  war?  6.  What  events  correspond  to 
the  teachings  of  Treitschke?  7.  What  influence  of  Bernhardi 
can  you  trace?  8.  Why  should  Hardin  think  that  the  “ascent  to 
higher  culture”  would  hinder  war?  .9.  Would  that  be  a  good 
reason  for  hurrying  up  the  war?  10.  What  would  be  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Gottberg’s  paper  on  German  youth?  11.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  Pastor  Baumgarten  is  correct? 
12.  What  does  the  German  Military  Handbook  mean  by  “ter¬ 
rorism”?  13.  Would  it  be  any  excuse  for  th.e  writings  quoted  to 
say  that  the  writers  were  only  joking?  14.  What  is  the  only 
conclusion  we  can  draw  from  them?  15.  Can  you  explain  Dr. 
DeBarr’s  observations?  16.  What  do  they  prove  as  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  claims  of  superiority?  17.  Why  should  American  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools  be  preferred  to  German?  18.  Is  German 
education  suitable  for  this  country?  19.  Is  it  suitable  for  any 
free  country?  Why?  20.  Why  has  Germany  contributed  so 
little  to  invention?  21.  How  would  you  explain  German  ef¬ 
ficiency?  22.  Is  efficiency  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  au¬ 
tocratic  control?  23.  What  do  Germans  mean  by  “efficiency” 
in  war?  24.  Why  do  the  Germans  believe  so  in  ‘‘frightfulness” ? 

25.  What  effect  will  the  policy  of  terrorism  have  on  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  world  towards  the  Germans  after  the  war  is  over? 

26.  Why  should  Germany  maintain  such  a  spy  system? 

27.  Why  should  Germany  wish  to  stir  up  war  within  and  be¬ 
tween  other  nations?  28.  Why  should  the  Germans  hate  Eng¬ 
land  so?  29.  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them”;  apply  this  to 
German  and  American  ideals.  30.  Is  American  leadership  in 
invention  due  to  our  greater  freedom?  31.  What  is  our  duty 
towards  Germany’s  spirit  and  aims?  32.  Write  out  in.  detail  the 
reasons  wh}^  each  one  of  the  fighting  nations  is  engaged  in  the 
war. 

BUSINESS  AND  THE  WAR. 

Disturbance  of  Business  Conditions.  The  outbreak  of  the 
present  war,  like  that  of  every  war,  saw  a  great  change  and  no 
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little  disturbance  in  business  conditions.  Prices  of  most  com¬ 
modities  rose  sharply  and  some  of  them  rose  phenomenally  and 
became  almost  impossible  to  obtain  at  any  price.  Certain  kinds 
of  business  have  flourished  amazingly  and  the  profits  have  been 
extremely  large.  How  much  of  this  inflation  must  be  at  the  cost 
of  later  depression,  when  the  war  is  over,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Industries  Affected.  Practically  every  industry  has  been  af¬ 
fected  somewhat  but  naturally  those  producing  materials  used  in 
the  war  have  increased  their  output  most  rapidly  and  have  made 
the  greatest  profits.  These  materials  include  not  only  munitions 
and  much  war  material  but  clothing,  shoes,  food,  and  machinery. 

Manufactures.  Munition  manufacturers  have  done  an  enorm¬ 
ous  business  and  the  price  of  stock  in  such  concerns  has  risen  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  same  is  true  of  manufacturers  of  steel 
and  of  iron  and  copper  goods,  while  the  production  of  the  raw 
material  for  steel  and  copper  manufactures  has  increased  very 
much  with  corresponding  profits  to  the  producers. 

Mining.  The  past  few  years  have  seen  the  greatest  mining 
boom  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  production  of  copper  in 
America  has  increased  from  380  million  pounds  worth  40  million 
dollars  in  1895  to  1600  million  pounds  worth  400  million  dollars 
in  1916.  Zinc  has  more  than  doubled  in  price  and  several  zinc 
mining  corporations  find  that  their  stock  has  increased  in  value 
ten  fold  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Agriculture.  _The  price  of  farm  products  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  profits  of  agriculture  would  be  very  large  were 
it  not  for  a  more  than  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  price  of  farm  labor  which  in  some  localities  can  hardly 
be  obtained  at  any  price. 

Labor  Conditions.  More  than  twelve  million  men  have  al¬ 
ready  been  drawn  from  useful  labor  into  the  armies  of  Europe 
and  twenty-five  million  more  have  changed  from  productive 
forms  of  labor  to  the  manufacture  of  guns,  munitions  and  other 
means  of  destruction.  Under  such  circumstances  labor  has  be¬ 
come  very  scarce  and  has  advanced  greatly  in  price.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  from  1914  to  1916  the  price  of  labor  in  general  ad¬ 
vanced  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  Yet  in  the  same  time  the  cost 
of  living  advanced  over  thirty-five  per  cent.  Manufacturers  are 
endeavoring  to  keep  their  supply  of  labor  by  profit  sharing 
schedules  and  other  devices. 

Gold  in  the  United  States.  Our  stock  of  gold  is  now  about 
two  and  three  fourths  billions  of  dollars  oi  about  one  third  of 
th  e  world’s  supply.  Six  hundred  millions  of  this  has  come  in  to 
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the  country  within  the  year  1916.  Our  per  capita  circulation  has 
increased  twenty-five  percent  in  two  years  and  is  now  $4.2  per 
capita. 

War  Destructive.  Yet  war  is  very  destructive  and  it  seems 
likely  that  the  money  amassed  may  be  spent  even  more  quickly 
than  it  was  gathered.  Moreover  when  the  struggle  is  over  will 
come  the  inevitable  reaction.  War  is  wasteful  and  always  leaves 
th*e  world  poorer  than  when  it  begun.  Poverty  and  wealth 
alike  must  in  time  become  world  wide  in  their  operation  and 
it  seems  certain  that  in  future  years  we  muse  pay  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  prosperity  of  business  during  the  first  years  of  the  war. 

Women  and  the  War.  One  effect  of  the  war  that  has 
no  prepedent  in  history  is  the  way  the  women  have  assumed  the 
work  of  men  who  were  called  to  war.  In  England  and  France 
they  have  taken  the  place  of  the  men  even  in  the  roughest  and 
most  dangerous  work,  as  munitions  making.  There  will  probably 
be  little  said  against  woman’s  suffrage  after  the  war.  One  of 
the  thrilling  stories  of  the  war  is  the  Russian  “Legion  of  Death”, 
composed  of  brave  women,  each  provided  with  a  fatal  poison 
to  take  in  case  of  capture.  Women  nurses  have  died  by  the 
thousands  at  the  battle  fronts  caring  for  the  wounded  and  dying. 

Business  as  Usual.  This  was  an  almost  fatal  attitude  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  is  now  our  chief  danger.  It 
is  a  natural  result  of  mental  unpreparedness.  We  must  get 
over  it  as  they  have  in  England,  where  now  there  is  but  one 
business, — the  war.  Estimates  of  the  total  cost  to  all  the 
belligerents  vary  from  $100,000,000  to  $160,000,000  a  day.  Much 
of  this  is  spent  for  wages  and  materials  and  so  is  redistributed, 
but  much  of  it  is  destroyed  entirely.  The  war  far  surpasses 
every  other  interest  in  life;  everything  else  must  wait. 

Financing  the  War.  Money  for  the  war  may  be  raised  by 
taxes  or  by  bonds.  Since  the  future  is  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty  now  being  earned  for  the  world,  it  is  but  right  that  it 
bear  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war  ;  this  it  would  do  by  paying  the 
bonds  now  being  issued.  Bonds  also  distributes  the  burden 
over  a  term  of  years  and  avoids  paying  it  all  at  once.  But  the 
prevailing  opinion  is  that  at  first,  at  least,  most  of  the  cost 
should  be  raised  by  taxes.  As  the  rich  would  suffer  most  by 
a  German  victory,  and  as  they  have  the  greatest  stake  in  our 
country  and  its  institutions,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  pay 
much  the  larger  share.  This  principle  is  recognized  in  the  new 
income  tax.  An  unmarried  man  has  an  exemption  of  $1000',  and 
a  married  man  of  $2000.  This  is,  they  pay  taxes  on  all  above 
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those  amounts.  An  unmarried  man  with  a  salary  of  $2000  would 
pay  income  tax  on  $1000,  or  $20.  If  his  income  were  a  million 
dollars  his  tax  would  be  $477,930.00,  besides  paying  all  other 
taxes  the  same  as  others.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  the 
former  income  tax,  the  Corporation  tax,  and  the  Excess  profits 
tax.  Many  thought  these  taxes  should  be  higher,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  congress  thought  it  better  to  begin  lower  and  increase 
gradually  so  that  business  could  adjust  itself  to  them. 

Drafting  Wealth.  Much  has  been  said  about  drafting  wealth 
as  well  as  men.  The  taxes  described  above  indicate  how  the 
drafting  of  wealth  is  proceeding.  A  notable  fact  about  the  war 
is  that  wealthy  men  are  drafted  exactly  as  poor  men.  The  in¬ 
spiring  example  of  Henry  Ford  in  placing  his  entire  automobile 
plant  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  free  of  charge  did  not 
exempt  his  son  altho  he  was  indespensable  to  his  father’s  busi¬ 
ness,  but  he  was  drafted  and  was  refused  exemption.  Wealth 
never  took  such  an  attitude  before,  at  least  on  such  a  scale. 
Hundreds  of  the  richest  men  are  doing  as  much  or  even  more 
than  Henry  Ford.  But  rich  and  poor  alike  believe  that  wealth 
must  be  drafted  the  same  as  men.  Thousands  of  factories  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  government  for  manufacturing  war 
.supplies.  The  government  must  not  take  too  much,  for  all  these 
factories,  railroads,  ships,  mines,  etc.,  must  be  kept  at  work;  the 
government  could  not  build  up  such  aids  to  its  work  in  years  if 
at  all.  The  watchword  must  be,  the  maximum  of  output,  the 
maximum  of  service. 

Loyalty.  A  few  are  discussing  whether  we  ought  to  have  en¬ 
tered  the  war.  This  is  not  only  short-sighted  folly,  but  wicked 
folly.  We  ARE  at  war  already.  Germany  made  war  on  us  for 
more  than  a  year;  all  that  congress  did  was  to  recognize  that  a 
‘‘State  of  war  exists”.  Some  say  the  matter  should  have  been 
submitted  to  a  popular  vote.  Why  didn’t  Germany  do  it  then? 
We  couldn’t,  for  the  constitution  explicitly  vests  the  authority 
to  declare  war  exclusively  in  congress.  There  was  no  time  to 
amend  the  constitution,  even  if  it  needed  amendment.  The  vote 
of  congress  was  almost  unanilnous.  We  are  already  at  war;  we 
cannot  get  out  if  we  wisht;  we  must  either  win  or  lose.  There 
is  no  going  back;  it  is  victory  or  worse  than  death.  We  are 
either  for  America  or  for  Germany;  there  is  no  middle  ground. 
Germans  have  anounced  that  they  will  collect  from  us  an  in¬ 
demnity  of  fifty  billions  of  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Any 
man  who  will  help  them  to  do  it  ought  to  forfeit  both  property 
and  citizenship;  he  has  no  right  to  the  protection  of  our  flag 
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unless  he  supports  it.  If  Germany  is  not  completely  defeated 
the  world  cannot  disarm;  it  must  remain  an  armed  camp.  She 
believes  in  war;  glories  in  it.  She  had  profited  by  it  in  the  past 
and  bases  on  it  her  chief  hopes  for  the  future.  She  is  yet  unde¬ 
feated  and  unrepentant.  To  stop  the  war  now  because  she 
wishes  it  stopt  would  only  give  her  a  new  vantage  ground.  The 
war  is  costing,  but  it  would  cost  far  more  to  stop  short  of 
victory. 

The  Duty  of  All  Americans.  We  have  received  our  heritage 
of  liberty  from  our  fathers.  All  that  we  enjoy  has  in  the  past 
cost  others  blood  and  treasure.  This  inheritance  has  been  given 
to  us,  and  some  have  come  from  other  lands  to  share  it  with  us. 
Shall  we  also  transmit  it  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  or 
shall  we  selfishly  and  cravenly  use  it  while  we  can  and  leave  to 
our  children  either  slavery  or  a  worse  war  than  this?  Need 
such  questions  be  askt  of  freemen?  The  man  who  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Germany  intends  to  do  and  is  trying  to  do  what  her 
leaders  have  long  been  planning  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reason. 


STUDY  ON  IV. 

1.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  war  should  be  borne 
by  those  who  have  made  profits  from  it?  2.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  taxing  such  profits  too  high?  3.  Do  war  profits  also 
involve  war  risks?  4.  If  the  government  should  take  all  the 
profits,  should  it  also  assume  all  the  risks?  5.  Why  is  more 
Interference  with  private  business  needed  during  the  war?  6. 
How  may  the  higher  cost  of  living  prolong  the  war?'  7.  How 
may  it  help  Germany?  8.  Would  the  government  be  justified 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  living  as  a  means  of  helping  to  win  the 
war?  9.  What  effect  does  the  cost  of  living  have  on  wages? 
On  the  profits  of  the  farmer?  10.  Must  every  citizen  gain  or 
lose  by  the  result, of  the  war?  U.  Should  those  who  refuse  to 
do  their  part  be  compelled  to?  Why?  12.  Could  the  price  of 
wheat  be  made  so  low  that  farmers  would  plant  other  crops? 
13.  Would  the  same  principle  apply  also  to  steel,  copper,  coal, 
cloth,  shoes,  and  all  other  articles?'  14.  What  effect  will  the 
close  of  the  war  have  on  American  manufacturers?  15.  How 
will  it  affect  food  prices  and  the  farmers?  16-  What  effect  will 
it  have  on  wages  and  labor  conditions?  17.  What  effect  on 
money  in  circulation?  18.  What  effect  on  our  export  trade? 
19.  What  will  become  of  our  investments  in  munitions  making? 
I*.  foreign  shipping?  20.  Should  an  American  who  is  opposed 
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to  war  help  in  this?  Should  the  majority  rule  in  such  a  case? 
21.  Is  it  a  disgrace  to  make  money  during  such  a  war? 

V.  WAR  RELIEF  AND  INTERNATIONAL  CHARITY. 

Gladly  we  turn  to  something  which  contrasts  with  war.  Co¬ 
existent  with  all  that  causes  war  there  has  been  developing  a 
spirit  which  is  the  opposite  of  war,  and  which  we  may  hope  may 
ultimately  be  its  preventive.  The  relief  of  war  suffering  is  an 
engaging  theme  and  so  important  that  we  may  well  study  the 
underlying  principles,  for  all  these  efforts  are  indications  of  the 
growth  of  human  brotherhood. 

Foreign  Missions.  Foremost  among  all  the  exhibitions  of 
human  brotherhood  are  foreign  missions.  Missionary  enterprise 
was  a  chief  characteristic  of  the  early  Christians.  The  Disciples 
themselves  were  nearly  all  missionaries.  They  carried  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Christ  to  practically  all  the  world  accessible  at 
their  time.  It  was  chiefly  the  Christian  missionaries  who  trans¬ 
formed  Europe  from  barbarism  and  laid  the  foundations  of  her 
leadership  in  world  civilization.  In  time  the  zeal  diminisht  and 
in  the  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  missionary  effort 
was  almost  forgotten  by  those  engaged  in  that  struggle.  With 
the  19  century  missionary  effort  was  renewed  and  greater 
efforts  were  put  forth  and  greater  results  achieved  than  in  all 
the  centuries  preceding.  The  missionaries  command  universal 
reverence.  Even  if  we  do  not  accept  their  teaching,  we  cannot 
but  honor  the  devotion,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  heroism  of  the 
Franciscan  monks  who  gave  their  lives  to  the  Indians  of  the 
great  lakes  and  western  plains.  No  names  can  be  written  higher 
in  the  world's  annals  than  those  of  Carey,  Judson,  Livingstone, 
Zinzendorf,  Paton,  Xavier,  and  scores  of  others  who  volun¬ 
tarily  left  all  the  privileges  and  enjoyments  of  civilized  life  and 
all  that  makes  life  valuable  to  most  of  us  and  gave  themselves 
for  all  their  lives  to  the  most  degraded  and  unpromising  of  the 
human  race.  Think  of  Judson  working  17  years  without  a  con¬ 
vert  and  yet  finally  achieving  great  and  permanent  success!  A 
cheap  gibe  is  that  the  same  ship  that  took  the  missionary  took 
the  rum  barrel.  This  was  never  true;  the  rumseller  never  dared 
to  go  till  the  missionary  had  made  it  safe  to  go;  then  he  went 
to  undo  the  missionary's  work  and  became  a  greater  foe  than 
heathenism  itself.  The  missionary's  motive  was  to  help  a 
brother  man  to  rise,  to  free  him  from  his  bondage  of  super¬ 
stition,  ignorance,  and  vice. 

College  Settlements.  One  effect  of  modern  education,  espe- 
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cially  in  England  and  America,  has  been  a  deepening  ad  quick¬ 
ening  of  sympathy  for  the  appalling  slums  of  large  cities.  Many 
with  this  college  spirit  have  establisht  “settlements”  in  the  worst 
regions  in  cities  and  have  spent  their  lives  there  in  full  view  of 
the  gilt  and  tinsel  of  modern  civilized  life.  Jane  Addams’  name 
is  a  household  word  today,  the  very  contradiction  of  the  selfish, 
grasping  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Home  Missionary  is  a  similar 
character  but  whose  field  is  the  opposite  of  the  crowded  city. 
Much  of  our  age  is  sordid  and  base,  but  there  are  few  right 
thinking  people  who  would  withold  from  such  sacrifice  and  such 
spirit  and  motive  the  highest  meed  of  honor. 

World-Wide  Sympathy.  The  Chicago  fire,  the  great  earth¬ 
quakes  of  Martinique,  Messenia,  and  San  Francisco  called  out 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  efforts  at  relief  that  were  world¬ 
wide.  The  ancient  world  never  saw  such  demonstrations.  Great 
as  were  those  catastrophies  they  gave  the  race  a  chance  to  step 
upwards;  the  sympathy  evoked  was  as  stupendous  as  the  calami¬ 
ties.  When  the  band  played  “Nearer  my  God  to  Thee”  as  the 
Titanic  went  down  it  spoke  the  profoundest  truth;  for  the  hearts 
of  two  continents  were  thrilled  as  they  stood  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  spiritual  world,  in  that  realm  of  divine  sympathy. 

Attitude  Towards  Suffering.  No  one  now  rejoices  in  suffering 
unless  he  be  an  unspeakable  barbarian.  The  world  is  bad  yet; 
but  there  never  was  such  sympathy,  nor  was  it  ever  so  universal 
as  now.  Even  the  Great  War  reveals  this  supremely.  Such 
provision  for  hospital  servive  was  never  known  before.  The 
heroism  of  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  rival  that  of  the  soldier. 
England  alone  has  lost  over  40,000  doctors  during  the  war. 
Those  at  home  sympathize  with  the  soldier’s  life  and  seek  to 
mitigate  its  evils  and  hardships.  Instead  of  the  saloon  and 
brothel  now  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  follows  the  camp  with  all  its  kind 
and  inspiring  ministries. 

International  Relations.  Once  the  normal  condition  of  alien 
races  was  war,  or  at  least  hostile  indifference.  The  words 
“Gentle”  and  “Barbarian”  indicate  how  each  race  underrated 
the  others.  Much  of- this  feeling  still  remains.  Japan  with  her 
superb  achievements  in  science  and  scholarship,  nor  Sun  Yat 
Sen,  the  Chinese  practical  Christian  statesman,  nor  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  the  poet  of  India,  nor  Booker  Washington  have  yet 
convinced  all  the  white  races  that  good  can  come  out  of  Nazar¬ 
eth.  International  suspicion,  prejudice,  hatred  die  hard  but  the 
coalescence  of  the  American  indian  with  the  white  race  shows 
what  is  possible.  The  races  are  slowly  learning  to  cooperate, 
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to  '‘work  together”  for  common  ends  and  the  universal  happi-, 
ness.  Even  philosophical  and  religious  sects  are  seeing  good  in 
each  other  and  that  evil  and  error  are  removed  by  love  sooner 
than  by  hate.  A  mere  difference  of  opinion  is  no  longer  held  to 
justify  antagonism  and  hate.  The  nations  are  drawing  together, 
and  the  Great  War  is  accelerating  the  process.  It  is  breaking 
down  the  barriers;  and  when  hate  has  spent  its  force  love  will 
take  its  place. 

American  Relief  Service.  In  marvelous  contrast  with  German 
barbarities  in  Belgium  have  been  the  unprecedented  efforts  of 
others  to  relieve  suffering.  But  for  American  relief  efforts  mil¬ 
lions  more  of  Armenians,  Belgians,  Poles,  Jews,  Syrians,  Serb¬ 
ians,  Roumanians,  French,  and  Russians  would  have  already 
perisht;  and  they  must  yet  perish  unless  this  relief  is  kept  up. 
The  directory  of  American  War  Relief  Organizations  gives  the 
addresses  of  83  such  organizations  recently  created  for  that 
purpose.  Besides  these  there  is  the  Red  Cross  and  a  number 
of  other  benevolent  societies  which  are  doing  great  service.  We 
are  loaning  France  and  Belgium  $12,500,000  a  month  for  relief 
work  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Germans.  Of  course  all 
human  beings  must  leave  the  battle  areas  and  crowd  upon  other 
people  unable  to  care  for  them,  for  business  and  wages  have  long 
since  stopt,  and  millions  in  all  parts  of  the  war  countries  are 
destitute.  More  than  two  millions  of  such  refugees  are  now 
suffering  from  hunger  and  cold.  It  is  a  heart-breaking  appeal. 

The  Red  Cross.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  characteristic 
illustrations  of  this  modern  Christian  spirit  is  the  Red  Cross.  It 
is  an  organization  deliberately  aiming  at  the  very  highest  effi¬ 
ciency,  whose  purpose  is  to  relieve  human  suffering  wherever 
found  and  however  caused.  Some  Americans  refused  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Red  Cross  unless  there  was  assurance  that  none 
of  it  would  be  used  for  taking  care  of  German  wounded.  Such 
persons  miss  the  whole  significance  of  the  Red  Cross.  If  it 
refused  such  service  what  right  would  it  have  to  its  name? 
What  would  Jesus  do  in  such  a  case?  The  Red  Cross  exists  to 
put  into  actual  practise  one  of  the  noblest  teachings  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  to  return  good  for  evil,  to  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
and  when  no  service  can  be  rendered,  to  turn  the  other  cheek. 
One  of  the  enduring  glories  of  this  war  is  the  fact  that  tho 
Germans  shot  Edith  Cavell,  English  Red  Cross  nurses  still  care 
for  the  German  wounded  which  come  into  their  hands. 

History  of  the  Red  Cross.  At  the  battle  of  Solferino  in  1859, 
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Henri  Dunant  of  Geneva  Switzerland  was  a  witness  and  de¬ 
voted  much  thought  and  effort  to  relieving  the  suffering  of  the 
wounded  left  on  the  field.  Soon  after  he  publisht  a  pamphlet 
called  “A  Souvenir  of  Solferino”  in  which  he  outlined  a  plan  of 
organization  and  action.  This  proved  to  be  the  foundation  on 
which  the  Red  Cross  was  organized.  In  1863  an  international 
conference  met  at  Geneva  and  as  a  result  an  international  so¬ 
ciety  was  organized.  At  another  conference  in  1866  the  name 
Red  Cross  was  adopted  with  the  Geneva  Cross  as  its  symbol. 
The  assent  of  39  governments  was  secured  to  a  treaty  making 
neutral  in  war  all  hospitals,  their  stores,  physicians,  and  at¬ 
tendants.  (In  this  war  the  Germans  are  making  special  targets 
of  Red  Cross  hospitals!)  It  was  made  obligatory  upon  the  Red 
Cross  society  to  care  impartially  for  every  soldier  whatever 
his  nationality. 

The  American  Red  Cross.  When  the  United  States  joined  the 
International  Society  in  1882  under  the  leadership  of  Clara 
Barton,  the  scope  of  the  society  was  extended  to  cover  national 
disasters  of  every  kind.  The  present  A.mencan  Red  Cro^s  was 
organized  in  1905  after  the  resignation  of  Oata  Barton.  In  the 
earlier  days  the  business  management  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
there  was  much  controversy  in  consequence.  Now  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  appoints  six  out  of  the  eighteen 
ditfctors,  and  business  men  are  in  charge  of  its  financial  man¬ 
agement.  $100,000,000  has  just  been  raised  and  placed  in  its 
hancls  for  use  in  Europe.  One  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  war  is  the  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Serbia  during  their  terrible  epidemic  of  typhus.  It  has  over  two 
thousand  nurses  now  in  Europe,  and  its  services  in  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Bulgaria,  and  elsewhere  have  won  international  recog¬ 
nition. 

Join  the  Red  Cross.  In  Japan  one  of  every  forty  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross.  Any  one  may  join  by 
merely  contributing  to  its  support.  The  annual  membership  fee 
is  one  dollar.  Higher  memberships  are  $2.,  $5.,  $10.,  $25.,  and' 
$100.  If  there  is  no  Red  Cross  organization  in  the  reader’s 
vicinity  the  University  Extension  will  be  glad  to  receive  and 
forward  any  membership  fees  to  the  National  Society  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  sender  the  certificate  of  membership.  By  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  you  have  a  share  in  its  great  work. 
Every  one  should  join  it. 

Saving  Food.  There  is  an  enormous  shortage  in  the  world’s 
supply  of  food.  There  is  barely  enuf  food  in  the.  world  to  keep 
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its  inhabitants  alive  another  year,  and  the  situation  must  stead¬ 
ily  get  worse.  Most  of  our  Allies  are  now  on  short  rations. 
During  this  winter  hundreds  of  millions  will  be  lacking  food, 
fuel,  and  clothing.  Such  stupendous  suffering  the  world  has 
never  known.  To  waste  anything  that  sustains  life  is  worse 
than  wicked  now.  The  aggregate  of  the  horror  is  unrealizable,, 
unbelievable,  but  terribly  true.  Whatever  retribution  is  to  be 
dealt  out  later  to  those  who  have  caused  it,  all  that  can  be  done 
now  is  to  relieve  the  awful  suffering  as  best  we  may,  and  keep 
the  starving  millions  alive  till  the  war  is  over. 

Individual  Service.  It  is  easy  to  feel  in  the  presence  of  such 
stupendous  needs  that  the  little  each  one  can  do  is  so  insig¬ 
nificant  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  do  anything.  But  you  can¬ 
not  save  even  a  mouthful  of  food  without  leaving  that  much 
more  in  the  world’s  store.  You  cannot  deny  yourself  without 
blessing  the  whole  world.  There  never  was  such  an  appeal  for 
self  denial  and  sacrifice.  Sign  a  food  conservation  card  and 
put  it  into  practise  every  day.  You  can  join  the  Red  Cross  and 
somewhere  in  the  great  world  your  dollar  will  save  a  life  or 
relieve  suffering.  We  cannot,  we  must  not  be  indifferent  while 
four-fifths  of  the  human  race  are  suffering.  We  must  do  our 
bit  and  more;  we  must  do  all  we  can. 

German  Americans.  The  situation  of  Americans  of  German 
extraction  is  exceedingly  unfortunate,  and  often  tragic.  The 
German  government  with  its  customary  stupidity  has  boasted 
to  all  the  world  that  Germans  in  all  countries  will  remain  loyal 
fo  Germany;  that  of  course  means,  that  they  will  be  disloyal  to 
the  land  of  their  adoption.  The  world  has  no  possible  way  to 
know  how  much  truth  there  is  in  this  boast.  Cotton  mills  and 
wheat  elevators  are  burning  all  over  the  country  and  we  know 
that  they  are  not  not  fired  by  loyal  Americans.  As  a  result, 
honest,  loyal  German-Americans  sometimes  find  themselves 
objects  of  suspicion  and  distrust;  their  words  are  apt  to  be  mis¬ 
understood,  their  motives  misinterpreted.  But  they  cannot 
blame  Americans  for  this.  It  is  only  the  conscienceless  blunder¬ 
ing  of  Germany  which  has  put  them  in  their  difficult  position. 
They  have  no  one  else  to  thank  for  it. 

But  the  situation  appeals  to  the  American’s  sense  of  fairness 
and  justice.  The  favorite  maxim,  “Better  let  a  thousand  guilty 
men  go  free  than  punish  one  innocent  man’  has  an  application 
here.  We  know  that  there  are  German  spies  and  traitors  every¬ 
where,  but  we  must  not  fail  in  sympathetic  justice  to  the  loyal 
and  patriotic  German-Americans  in  our  midst.  We  must  be 
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fair  and  just  to  them  even  if  we  perish  for  it.  But  to  ignore 
traitorous  attitudes  is  not  only  foolish  blindness,  it  is  practical 
treason.  No  generosity  must  condone  sympathy  for  the  awful 
wickedness  of  Germany  in  this  terrible  conflict. 

The  following  extract  indicates  the  usual  position  of  thought¬ 
ful  German-Americans.  We  will  endure  much  before  we  will 
do  injustice  to  such  men. 

Dr.  Hans  Zinsser  is  a  professor  in  olumbia  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons.  His  name  indicates  his  lineage.  But  at 
the  opening  of  the  term  he  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a  major 
in  the  United  States  army.  He  gave  this  explanation: 

“There  are  those  among  us  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
best  German  tradition.  They  have  been  taught  from  childhood 
the  literature  and  music  of  Germany.  They  have  studied  in  her 
universities  and  have  taken  grateful  pride  in  memories  of  their 
immediate  forefathers.  But  all  this  has  been  plowed  under  by 
the  policy  of  merciless  and  materialistic  efficiency  with  which 
a  harsh  and  bureaucratic  government  has  succeeded  in  hypno¬ 
tizing  a  whole  people. 

“Under  these  ircumstances,  who  can  have  a  stronger  desire  to 
see  the  German  military  power  defeated  than  we.  This  is  our 
1776.  Perhaps  we  feel  about  it  much  as  the  colonists  felt  when 
they  gathered  about  the  arsenal  in  Concord.  They  were  Eng¬ 
lish  far  more  than  we  are  German,  yet  they  fought  because  of 
their  inherent  sense  of  liberty. 

“In  the  same  way  there  are  men  and  women  of  German  line¬ 
age  in  this  country  who  resent  the  policy  of  the  present  ruling 
German  group  much  more  than  is  possible  for  Americans  of 
pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

“We  are  in  this  war,  heart  and  soul  not  only  because  our 
country  has  declared  war,  not  only  because  of  Belgium,  of 
Serbia,  of  the  Lusitania,  of  the  U-boats,  of  the  Mexican  plot — 
sufficient  reasons  in  themselves — but  in  addition  to  all  this  we 
believe  it  is  for  us  to  redeem  in  as  far  as  we  may,  the  blot  upon 
memories  of  our  fathers.” 

International  Religion.  The  paradox  of  warring  nations  pray¬ 
ing  to  the  same  God  has  never  been  so  acute  as  now.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  are  claiming  a  German  God,  of  whom  they  are  the  Chosen 
People.  The  German  God  is  the  last  tribal  God.  Of  this  we 
may  be  glad.  The  uniting  of  so  many  nations  must  leave  its 
permanent  influence  on  international  religion.  Qne  God  rules 
over  all  and  His  will  is  synonynous  with  justice,  truth,  mercy, 
love;  the  one  Father  of  all  his  warring  children.  But  the  recog- 
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nition  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  involves  recognizing  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  all  men.  The  thunder  of  the  new  artillery  is  speaking 
less  to  the  heart  of  the  world  than  the  silent  work  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Let  us  hope,  let  us  work  that  the  war  may  bring  in  the 
Millennium ! 

STUDY  ON  V. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  motives  of  the  foreign  missionary?  Why 
do  they  go?  2.  Can  you  estimate  briefly  the  world’s  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  missionary?  3.  What  are  some  of  the  motives  which 
cause  college  graduates  to  join  “College  Settlements”  and  live 
in  slums?  4.  Why  should  we  care  for  the  suffering  of  animals? 
6.  Are  races  with  differently  colored  skin  more  apt  to  be  an¬ 
tagonistic?  7.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why?  8.  What  do  the 
Hague  Conferences  indicate  as  to  the  relations  of  nations?  9. 
What  does  increasing  commerce  indicate  as  to  relations  between 
different  races?  10.  Give  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  why 
Americans  should  take  the  lead  in  international  charity?  11. 
Why  did  England  give  more  for  Belgian  relief  than  we?  12. 
Should  the  American  Red  Cross  take  as  good  care  of  German 
wounded  as  our  own?  13.  Is  the  Red  Cross  a  way  of  loving 
our  enemies?  14.  Do  you  think  kindness  to  them  is  like  throw¬ 
ing  pearls  before  swine  or  not?  15.  Is  this  a  time  to  return 
good  for  evil?  16.  Make  a  list  of  reasons  why  we  should  deny 
ourselves  luxuries?  17.  Make  a  list  of  arguments  for  “Meat¬ 
less”  and  “Wheatless”  days.  18.  Show  in  detail  how  saving  a 
sack  of  flour  in  Oklahoma  will  actually  feed  a  starving  family 
in  Europe.  19.  Explain  how  each  single  individual  can  do 
something  to  help  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  world.  20.  How 
can  we  keep  traitors  and  spies  among  us  from  taking  advantage 
of  our  friendship  to  honest,  patriotic  German-Americans.  21. 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  War  Relief  and  International  Charity 
on  international  relations  in  the  future?  22.  What  steps  are 
possible  which  might  usher  in  the  Millennium?  23.  What  things 
might  lead  back  to  barbarism?  24.  In  view  of  these,  what  poli¬ 
cies  and  acts  do  you  recommend? 

THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  FIFTEEN  TOPICS 

These  will  be  treated  in  succeeding  Bulletins, 
war.  League  to  enforce  peace. 

6.  UNIVERSAL  PEACE.  , 

An  old,  old  dream.  Obstacles;  race  pride,  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  differences  in  ideals,  ambitions,  economic  and  social  condi¬ 
tions,  classes,  wages,  etc. — Peace  depends  on  treaties;  sacred- 
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ness,  enforcement,  “scraps  of  paper.” — Can  a  treaty  be  made 
with  Germany? — If  treaties  are  not  binding,  then  what? — Inter¬ 
dependence  of  nations;  food,  commerce,  discoveries,  literature, 
arts,  progress. — Irrationality  of  war;  settles  nothing  but  who  is 
strongest,  best  prepared,  or  most  unscrupulous — not  issues. 
Those  who  cause  it  most,  suffer  least.  This  war  a  war  to  end 
war. 

7.  THE  STATE  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

Does  the  State  exist  for  the  individual,  or  the  individual 
for  the  State? — German  theory. — The  State  Must  Control  the 
Individual:  Crime,  anarchy.  Must  Protect  the  Individual:  The 
weak,  defectives,  helpless.  Industrial  insurance,  sanitation,  pro¬ 
hibition,  public  danger;  protect  life  and  property,  etc. — Must 
Assist  Individuals:  Enforce  contracts,  regulate  commerce,  and 
individual  relations.  —  Pensions:  Widows,  soldiers,  old-age, 
teachers. — Public  employment  bureaus,  public  utilities,  etc. 
Must  Develop  Individuals,  Not  Repress  Them:  Germany,  An¬ 
cient  Sparta;  Athens.  Compulsory  education:  Educating  con¬ 
victs;  punishment  remedial,  not  punitive.  Unusual  restraints 
necessary  in  war-time. 

8.  A  HEALTHIER  WORLD. 

Old  beliefs  about  diseases;  present  beliefs. — Death  rates; 
vital  statistics — prolonging  life;  facts;  means. — Partial  death; 
lowering  vitality,  diminishing  capacity  for  work  or  enjoyment. 
Prevention  of  diseases;  sanitation;  rest,  recreation,  diet,  hygiene; 
vaccination;  smallpox,  typhoid;  anti-toxins;  diphtheria,  tetanus, 
etc. — Improved  surgery,  antiseptics. — Growing  appreciation  of 
nursing  as  a  profession. — Inspiring  example  of  doctors  destroy¬ 
ing  their  means  of  livelihood  by  preventing  sickness. 

9.  THE  PUBLIC  PURSE:  FILLING  AND  EMPTYING. 

Greatest  weakness  of  democracy. — Most  taxes  necessarily 
shifted,  not  ultimately  paid  by  those  on  whom  they  are  levied; 
— taxation  a  difficult  problem.  The  National  Purse:  Tariffs,  rev¬ 
enues,  income,  corporation  taxes. — Prodigality  of  Congress, 
“pork-barrels.”  private  bills,  log-rolling. — Lack  of  budget  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Local  Purse:  Taxes,  apportionments  from  State. — 
Defects  in  assessing  and  equalization. — Home-rule  in  taxation. 
The  State  Purse:  Overlaps  national  and  local — emptied  only 
by  Legislature;  opportunity  insufficient;  biennial  Legislatures; 
short  sessions;  legislative  bargaining. — Need  of  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion. 

10.  CIVILIZATION  AND  THE  USE  OF  LEISURE. 

Increasing  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  right  use  of  leis¬ 
ure. — Play,  freedom,  and  democracy.  Play  and  development  of 
personality;  of  morality,  health,  mental  and  physical  energy. — 
Work  and  the  dull  boy. — Athletic  records;  values,  dangers,  ob¬ 
jections. — Gambling  on  games. — Witnessing  not  participating. — 
Play  and  childhood;  recreations,  spontaneity. — Commercialized 
amusements, — the  inevitable  tendencies;  cost,  pandering,  misses 
real  objects  of  recreation. — A  public  duty,  only  the  public  can 

provide  them; — as  important  as  education  of  which  it  is  really  a 
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part.  Replacing  saloons. — Moving-pictures;  values  and  dangers. 
— Recreations  and  amusements  for  soldiers. 

11.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MODERN  FAMILY. 

The  family  fundamental;  natural  provisions  for  it. — The  pro¬ 
longation  of  infancy;  significance  and  results. — Increasing  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  family.  Divorce  statistics  only  a  symptom. — Laxity 
of  child-training  and  control;  failure  of  the  family  without 
them. — Effects  on  the  family  of  modern  business  requirements: 
of  educational  requirements;  education  away  from  home. — De¬ 
mands  of  social  life  and  the  home. — What  is  to  be  done?  Are 
present  tendencies  to  continue? 

12.  MEN  WHO  ARE  MAKING  HISTORY. 

Growing  prominence  of  statesmen  over  military  leaders; 
reasons  and  significance.  What  are  the  most  prominent  qualities 
of  the  leading  men  of  today?  Due  to  changing  appreciations 
or  to  the  demands  of  the  times? — What  chance  today  for  the 
highest  fame  for  the  selfish,  the  unscrupulous,  the  immoral,  the 
unhealthy,  the  weak-willed — Brief  biographies  of  the  leading 
men  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Greece,  Belgium,  America, 
China,  Japan,  etc.  Causes  of  their  leadership. — Reason  for  the 
prominence  of  princes  in  Germany?  Are  they  really  the  ablest 
men  there? 

13.  POSSIBLE  RESULTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Disarmament,  or  the  world  an  armed  camp? — World-wide 
abhorrence  and  distrust  of  Germany;  effect  on  her  trade  and 
intercourse.  Should  she  be  restored  to  where  she  was? — An 
International  Tribunal,  League  to  prevent  war? — Continuance 
of  government  control  of  prices  of  coal,  wheat,  etc.,  or  a  reac¬ 
tion  against  it?  War  debts:  Indemnities,  pensions;  widows, 
soldiers,  orphans,  blind,  lame,  helpless,  loss  of  so  many  physi¬ 
cally  fit.  Compare  with  Thirty  Years  War;  Napoleonic  wars. — ■ 
Aeroplane  travel;  mail  and  express;  wireless  telegraphy.  Moral 
effects;  prohibition;  effects  on  home,  marriage,  morals,  labor, 
business,  etc.  The  moral  struggle  comparable  with  the  war 
itself..  Preparation  for  it.  May  end  in  the  Millennium  or  in 
a  recession  to  barbarism. 

14.  OKLAHOMA’S  DEVELOPMENT:  MATERIAL  AND 

CONSTITUTIONAL. 

Three  stages;  aboriginal,  cattlemen,  present. — Agricultural 
resources;  soil,  climate,  arability,  crops,  products,  markets. — - 
Mineral  resources;  oil,  gas,  stone,  minerals,  materials,  railways, 
road-building,  manufacturing, etc.  Obstacles,  needs.  Constitu¬ 
tional  development;  modified  by  amendments,  court  construc¬ 
tion,  executive  action,  legislative  action,  common  consent; — ex¬ 
amples  of  each  in  national  history; — examples  in  Oklahoma  his¬ 
tory. — Correlation  of  laws  with  economic  conditions. 

15.  OKLAHOMA’S  DEVELOPMENT:  EDUCATIONAL. 

Administration:  Local,  State,  National. — Common  schools, 
consolidated  schools,  union  graded  schools,  independent  dis¬ 
tricts,  high  schools,  extension  of  high  school  curricula,  normal, 
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vocational,  industrial. — Normal  schools.  Special  schools;  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  vocational  schools,  schools  for  the  defective, 
blind,  deaf.  —  Reform  schools,  separate  schools.  —  National 
schools  for  Indians. — Agricultural  extension;  movable  schools; 
county  agents,  farm  demonstrators;  women’s  auxiliaries. — The 
The  University:  Its  colleges  and  schools,  its  extension,  pros¬ 
pecting  for  genius,  aiding  community  life,  supplementing  and 
universalizing  all  other  educational  effort. 

(The  sub-topics  are  suggested  merely  to  aid  the  contestant 
to  see  the  scope  of  the  topic.  During  the  contest  emphasis 
will  be  laid  upon  current  events  illustrating  and  interpreting  the 
topics.  Some  preliminary  study  is  necessary  to  the  quick 
comprehension  of  the  significance  of  events.  Further  aids  will 
be  given  by  the  University  Extension  during  the  progress  of  the 
contest.) 

THE  CURRENT  EVENTS  STUDY  CONTEST. 

How  To  Use  The  Studies.  After  tfpe  discussion  of  each  topic 
a  few  suggestions  are  given  as  aids  both  to  the  study  and  teach¬ 
ing  the  subject.  The  teacher  is  supposed  to  add  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  rearrange  and  combine  them  in  any  way  desired.  The 
substance  of  the  questions  however,  should  be  retained  as  they 
will  be  the  basis  of  most  of  the  examination  questions.  In 
oral  answers  to  the  questions  students  should  be  required  to 
make  a  formal  extemporaneous  speech  to  the  class  or  school. 
The  written  work  may  be  used  as  themes  in  English  composi¬ 
tion  or  rhetoric. 

A  great  difficulty  in  teaching  English  composition  is  that 
pupils  are  required  to  write  on  themes  in  which  they  have  little 
or  no  interest.  Class  conversations  may  arouse  great  interest 
in  the  Current  Events  topics,  which  with  the  pupil's  reading 
will  soon  have  them  so  full  of  thought  they  wish  to  express 
that  the  expression  of  them  will  be  vital  and  pleasurable,  and 
the  composition  teaching  be  a  delight  instead  of  a  drag. 

In  using  Current  Events  in  history  classes  it  is  better  to  study 
events  several  weeks  old,  so  that  pupils  may  compare  different 
accounts  and  authorities.  To  study  alleged  events  before  they 
are  verified  often  leads  to  confusion.  Questions  which  are  not 
clearly  decided  by  the  testimony  of  periodicals  should  be  left 
open,  and  pupils  encouraged  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  further 
evidence. 

Helps  For  Study.  Five  bulletins  will  follow  this,  each  with 
studies  on  five  of  the  topics.  In  this  way  the  fifteen  topics  will 
be  gone  over  twice  by  April  1,  1918.  Each  student  should  have 
access  to  at  least  three  of  four  periodicals.  A  list  of  club  com¬ 
binations  is  given  in  this  bulletin.  The  Oklahoma  School 
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Herald  will  give  every  month  during  the  contest  a  synopsis  of 
excellent  articles  from  preiodicals  which  are  not  accessible  to 
most  contestants.  Five  subjects  will  be  treated  each  month. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  by  which  a  number  of  publications  issued  by  the 
Government  will  be  furnished  free  to  all  individuals  and  classes 
enrolled.  This  will  be  a  very  valuable  aid.  The  first  bundle  of 
Government  bulletins  will  be  sent  from  Washington  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  enrollment  fee. 

Answering  Questions.  Any  one  enrolling  for  the  Current 
Events  Study  Contest  may  write  to  the  Extension  Division  of 
the  University  for  information  on  any  point  connected  with  the 
study  topics.  As  far  as  possible  these  will  be  answered  in  the 
succeeding  bulletins.  In  some  cases  where  the  question  cannot 
be  answered  briefly  the  student  will  be  told  where  to  find  the 
answer.  Personal  answers  will  be  given  where  they  would  not 
affect  the  fairness  of  the  contest.  The  University  would  of 
course  desire  to  give  equal  help  to  all  contestants. 

Class  May  Enroll.  The  first  and  most  important  step  is  to 
get  as  many  persons  as  possible  to  studying  Current  Events. 
Many  high  schools  have  already  introduced  this  study  in  con¬ 
nection  with  classes  in  English  Composition,  Civics,  and  His¬ 
tory.  A  class  may  enroll  as  a  single  member  and  send  the  en¬ 
rollment  fee,  which  will  entitle  it  to  all  the  assistance  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  can  render.  Later  the  class  may  select  by 
competitive  test,  or  any  means  they  choose,  one  of  their  number 
to  represent  the  class.  Sufficient  bulletins  will  be  furnisht 
for  each  member  of  the  class.  The  regular  class  exercises  may 
furnish  opportunities  for  both  the  oral  and  written  work.  Each 
oral  recitation  should  be  made  an  exercise  in  extempore  speak¬ 
ing. 

Club  Study.  Current  Events  should  be  placed  on  the  program 
of  every  literary  society,  debating  club,  or  similar  organizations, 
and  one  person  appointed  to  speak  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
on  current  events  or  problems.  In  this  way  the  meetings  will 
furnish  opportunity  for  oral  composition  or  extempore  speaking. 
Where  no  satisfactory  local  arrangements  can  be  made  for  cor¬ 
recting  papers  of  the  written  work,  those  who  are  regularly  en¬ 
rolled  may  send  their  papers  to  the  University  for  corrections 
and  suggestions,  until  the  number  becomes  much  larger  than 
is  expected.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  the  service  beyond 
the  enrollment  fee  of  one  dollar.  This  service  will  be  especially 
valuable  to  rural  teachers,  farmers,  merchants,  clerks,  etc. 
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How  To  Proceed.  Get  the  Current  Events  Topic  suggested 
by  the  University  adopted  by  your  class  or  club  as  a  basis  of 
study. 

Send  the  enrollment  fee  of  one  dollar  to  the  University  Ex¬ 
tension.  If  you  belong  to  a  class  you  do  not  need  to  send  the 
fee  for  yourself;  one  fee  may  be  sent  for  the  entire  class  or  club. 
Later  they  can  select  one  member  to  represent  them  in  the  con¬ 
tests. 

Secure  a  supply  of  periodicals  covering  the  entire  field  of  cur¬ 
rents  and  problems,  and  keep  notes  on  your  reading. 

Find  opportunities  for  discussing  currents  and  problems.  The 
best  opportunity  is  an  extempore  speech  of  five  to  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  before  a  club  or  society. 

There  will  be  no  contests  before  February.  Till  then,  study 
and  prepare.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  fifteen  topics  so 
that  you  can  discuss  either  one  of  them  intelligently. 

Object.  We  are  living  today  in  the  most  momentous  and 
thrilling  period  in  the  entire  history  of  the  world;  for  ages  to 
come,  men  will  ponder  the  events  which  are.  now  occuring. 
The  object  of  this  service  is  to  assist  young  men  and  women 
to  a  better  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  Current  Events  and 
Problems,  and  help  them  to  fit  themselves  for  more  efficient 
participation  in  the  New  Age  which  is  dawing. 

The  Plan.  As  the  range  of  current  events  is  so  great,  fif¬ 
teen  important  topics  have  been  selected  for  the  contest.  The 
Teachers’  Association  in  each  county  is  requested  ot  manage 
the  contest  in  its  county,  preferably  through  a  County  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  County  Teachers’ 
Association,  the  County  Superintendent,  and  another  member 
selected  by  them.  The  winners  in  the  county  contests  will 
compete  in  District  Contests,  and  the  winners  in  them  will 
compete  in  the  Final  Contest  at  the  University.  The  University 
Extension  will  render  all  the  aid  it  can  in  file  study  of  current 
events,  by  means  of  bulletins,  bibliographies,  etc 

Systematic  Study.  Current  events  should  be  placed  on  the 
regular  programs  of  literary  societies,  debating  clubs,  and 
other  organizations;  and  at  each  meeting  there  should  be  an 
extemporaneous  address  on  some  current  event  topic.  Current 
events  study  is  a  most  excellent  supplement  to  the  work  of  his¬ 
tory  and  English  composition  classes.  All  reading  should  be 
with  serious  purpose  to  remember  and  utilize.  Each  contestant 
should  keep  notes  and  briefs  of  all  articles;  desultory  reading 
should  be  avoided  entirely.  Current  events  and  problems  can¬ 
not  be  separated  and  should  not  be;  each  helps  to  interpret  the 
other.  Each  contestant  should  have  a  passion  for  truth  and 
fact;  lack  of  these  is  why  history  so  often  reverses  current 
opinions. 

The  Competitors.  The  contest  is  open  to  everybody  in 
the  State  with  the  following  exceptions:  All  persons  having 
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the  equivalent  of  a  completed  course  in  any  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  editors,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  preachers.  Those 
wishing  to  enroll  should  send  to  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  one  dollar  registration  fee,  the  full 
name,  address,  and  occupation.  A  receipt  will  be  returned. 

Contests.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  there  will  be  three  classes 
of  contests:  County,  District,  and  State.  The  contests  will  be 
based  on  written  and  oral  examinations. 

The  Written  Examination.  This  will  be  a  general,  examin¬ 
ation  on  the  entire  fifteen  topics,  the  questions  being  furnished 
by  the  University  Extension  and  will  be  held  two  or  three 
weeks  before  any  oral  contest.  This  is  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  step,  for  the  examination  papers  of  the  winners  will 
be  reranked  for  each  succeeding  contest.  The  County  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  appoint  the  time  and  place  of  the  examination,  the 
presiding  officer,  three  judges,  and  make  all  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments.  No  grade  shall  be  marked  on  the  papers;  each  judge 
shall  grade  the  papers  independently  and  the  average  of  the 
three  judges  shall  be  the  grade.  The  judges  shall  send  their 
grades  with  the  examination  papers  to  the  County  Committee, 
who  shall  rank  the  contestants  in  accordance  therewith.  Only 
one  examination  is  needed  ordinarily  for  each  county,  but  the 
County  Committee  may  provide  for  as  many  as  they  deem  nec¬ 
essary.  All  written  examinations  shall  be  held  on  the  same 
date. 

County  Oral  Contests.  The  times  and  places  for  these 
shall  be  determined  by  the  County  Committee.  A  few  hours 
before  the  contest  each  contestant  will  draw  by  lot  one  of  the 
fifteen  topics  upon  which  he  shall  deliver  an  extemporaneous 
speech.  The  County  Committee  shall  previously  appoint  suita¬ 
ble  judges  who  shall  rank  the  contestants  in  order  of  excellence. 
These  ranks  shall  be  combined  with  those  made  from  the  writ¬ 
ten  examinations  and  the  contestant  having  the  lowest  sum  of 
ranks  shall  be  declared  the  winner.  The  name  of  the  winner 
in  the  County  Contest,  together  with  his  examination  paper  at 
the  written  test,  shall  be  sent  to  the  University  Extension. 

Sub-Division  of  Counties.  Not  more  than  ten  persons 
shall  participate  in  any  oral  contest.  Should  there  be  more 
than  ten  contestants  in  any  county,  the  County  Committee 
shall  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  contests  so  that  not  more 
than  ten  shall  take  part  in  any  one  oral  contest.  This  may  be 
done  by  dividing  the  county  into  districts  or  by  any  means 
the  County  Committee  shall  deem  most  convenient.  The  sub¬ 
contests  shall  be  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
County  Oral  Contests.  The  County  Committee  shall  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  sub-contests,  choosing  time  and 
place,  presiding  officer,  and  judges.  The  presiding  officer 
shall  report  the  result  to  the  County  Committee.  The  rankings 
earned  by  the  contestants  at  the  written  examination  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  sub-contest,  and 
combined  with  the  rankings  of  the  judges  of  the  oral  contest  as 
in  the  regular  County  Oral  Contests.  The  winners  in  the  sub- 
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contests  shall  compete  in  the  County  Contests  as  described 
above. 

District  Contests.  A  committee  of  the  University  faculty 
has  been  selected  to  co-operate  with  the  University  Extension. 
This  committee  will  grade  each  paper  from  the  winner  in  each 
county,  and  rank  those  from  each  district  separately.  The  time, 
place,  presiding  officer,  and  judges  for  the  District  Contests 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  University  Extension  Department. 
The  rankings  of  the  examination  papers  shall  be  added  to 
those  made  by  the  judges  of  the  extempore  speaking,  and  the 
one  having  the  lowest  sum  of  ranks  s  all  be  declared  the 
winner  in  the  district  contest. 

At  2  p.  m.,  on  the  day  of  the  District  Contests  the  contest¬ 
ants  will  draw  by  lot  the  topic  on  which  they  will  speak.  With¬ 
in  a  period  of  not  more  than  two  hours,  they  shall  each  write  a 
paper  of  not  more  than  1,000  words  on  the  topic  drawn.  These 
papers  shall  be  giveen  to  the  judges  of  the  oral  test  to  aid  in 
their  decision.  They  may  give  to  them  such  consideration  as 
they  may  deem  just,  and  expedient.  Instructions  to  judges  will 
be  issued  later. 

DISTRICTS. 

The  State  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  as  follows: 

First  District.  Nine  Counties:  Ottawa,  Craig,  Nowata, 
Rogers,  Delaware,  Adair,  Chereokee,  Wagner. 

Second  District.  Nine  Counties:  Washington,  Osage, 
Payne,  Pawnee,  Tulsa,  Creek,  Lincoln,  Okfuskee,  Okmulgee. 

Third  District.  Nine  Counties:  Kay,  Grant,  Alfalfa,  Ma¬ 
jor,  Garfield,  Noble,  Logan,  Kingfisher,  Blaine. 

Fourth  District.  Eight  Counties:  Woods,  Harper,  Bea¬ 
ver,  Texas,  Cimarron,  Ellis,  Woodward,  Dewey. 

Fifth  District.  Nine  Counties:  Canadian,  Caddo,  Custer, 
Roger  Mills,  Beckham,  Washita,  Kiowa,  Grady. 

Sixth  District.  Nine  Counties:  Seminole,  Pottawotamie, 
Oklahoma,  Cleveland,  McLain,  Garvin,  Carter,  Love,  Pontotoc. 

Seventh  District.  Eight  Counties:  Sequoyah,  Muskogee, 
McIntosh,  Hughes,  Pittsburg,  LeFlore,  Latimer. 

Eighth  District.  Eight  Counties:  McCurtain,  Pushmataha, 
Atoka,  Coal,  Johnson,  Bryan,  Chataw,  Murray. 

Ninth  District.  Eight  Counties:  Stephens,  Comanche, 
Tillman,  Greer,  Harmon,  Jackson,  Cotton,  Jefferson. 

The  Final  Contest.  The  original  first  examination  papers 
of  the  winners  in  the  District  Contests  shall  he  reranked  for  the 
final  contest.  The  final  contest  shall  be  held  at  the  University 
on  Thursday  evening  of  the  Inter-Scholastic  Meet  and  shall  be 
conducted  exactly  as  the  District  Contests,  and  the  results 
combined  with  the  final  ranking  of  the  first  examination  papers 
those  having  the  three  lowest  sums  of  ranks  shall  be  declared 
winners  of  the  three  prizes,  first,  second,  and  third,  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  University. 

Getting  Information.  It  is  inmaterial  to  the  University  what 
current  periodicals  are  taken  by  thase  who  enroll  for  the  Current 
Events  Contest,  and  it  make  no  suggestions  or  recommenda- 
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tions.  In  preparing  the  work  it  has  been  necessary  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  a  number  of  publishers,  some  of  whom  have  taken 
very  great  interest  in  the  plan,  and  have  offered  their  periodi¬ 
cals  at  very  low  rates  in  order  to  assist  the  movement.  The 
Oklahoma  School  Herald  has  kindly  taken  charge  of  the  matter 
and  reports  the  following  as  the  best  bargains  obtainable: 


1.  Oklahoma  School  Herald  Harlow’s 
Weekly,  and  Review  of  Reviews, 

8  mos. 
$2.79 

1  yr. 
$3.40 

Price 

$6.25 

2.  Oklahoma  School  Herald,  Harlow’s 
Weekly,  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
Pathfinder, 

3.44 

4.05 

7.25 

3.  Oklahoma  School  Herald,  Harlow’s 
Weekly,  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
Independent, 

4.54 

5.15 

10.25 

4.  Oklahoma  School  Herald,  Harlow’s 
Weekly,  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
Literary  Digest, 

4.54 

6.00 

9.25 

5.  Oklahoma  School  Herald,  Harlow’s 
Weekly,  Review  of  Reviews,  In¬ 
dependent,  and  Pathfinder, 

5.19 

5.80 

11.25 

6.  Oklahoma  School  Herald,  Harlow’s 
Weekly,  Review  of  Reviews,  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest,  and  Pathfinder, 

5.19 

6.65 

10.25 

7.  Oklahoma  School  Herald,  Harlow’s 
Weekly,  Review  of  Reviews,  In¬ 
dependent,  and  Literary  Digest, 

6.29 

7.75 

13.25 

8.  Oklahoma  School  Herald,  Harlow’s 

Weekly,  Review  of  Reviews,  In¬ 
dependent,  Lit.  Digest,  and  Path¬ 
finder,  6.94  8.40  14.25 

Where  persons  are  already  subscribers  to  the  Oklahoma 
School  Herald  or  Harlow’s  Weekly  this  time  will  be  extended  at 
regular  rates  so  they  will  lose  nothing. 

Books  To  Be  Loaned.  A  number  of  books  on  the  different 

Current  Events  Topic  will  be  ready  by  December  1.  These  will 
be  loaned  only  to  actual  enrolled  contestants  for  one  week.  Ap¬ 
plications  for  these  books  will  be  filed  and  filled  in  order  of 
their  receipt.  There  will  one  or  more  different  books  on  each 
topic,  and  enuf  copies  of  each  book  to  supply  a  number  of  stu¬ 
dents. 
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The  University  Bulletin  has  been  established  by  the  university. 
The  reasons  that  have  led  to  such  a  step  are:  first,  to  provide  a  means 
to  set  before  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  from  time  to  time,  information 
about  the  work  of  the  different  departments  of  the  university;  and, 
second,  to  provide  a  way  for  the  publishing  of  departmental  reports, 
papers,  theses,  and  such  other  matter  as  the  university  believes 
would  be  helpful  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  state.  The  Bulletin 
will  be  sent  post  free  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  The  university  desires 
espeically  to  exchange  with  other  schools  and  colleges  for  similar 
publications. 

The  bulletin  was  changed  from  a  quarterly  to  a  monthly  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1916.  Part  of  the  monthly  bulletins  are  assigned  to  a  specific 
purpose  each  year;  the  balance  are  unassigned.  Those  that  are  as¬ 
signed  are  as  follows: 

January— Summer  Session 
February — Interscholastic  Meet 
March — General  Catalog 
July — Bennial  Report  (Alternate  years) 

September — Affiliated  Schools 
October — Alumni  Directory 
December— Class  Schedule 

Communications  should  be  addressed: 

THE  UNIVERSITY  BULLETIN 

University  Hall, 

Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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